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CARLYLE ON HAPPINESS. 


Matthew Arnold contends warmly against Carlyle that 
the desire of happiness is the root, and its attainment the 
true end and fruition, of our being. He ignores, however, 
one significant part of Carlyle’s deliverance upon the sub- 
ject. The authorof Sartor Resartus said that we can, if 
need- be, dispense with happiness, and -in place of it have 
blessedness ; but Mr. Arnold passes by this last as if it had 
been a mere flourish of words. Without dwelling, however, 
upon this omission at present, let us glance at the matter 
in controversy. Every human being craves happiness of 
some sort, and every one may without blame desire happi- 
ness of a respectable sort. It is true that serious and ma- 
ture persons do not much exercise themselves in wishing for 
a conscious emotion of happiness: their thoughts run upon 
other matters, and they are content if allowed to pass their 
days and pursue their labors without needless annoyance or 
obstruction. It is true also that no one has got the school- 
ing which should fit him for such a life as ours until he has 
fully learned that no mortal was made to be always entirely 
happy, but that some measure of bitterness is mingled with 
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every cup, and that one must be prepared to take his allotted 
portion without spleen or discomposure. Nevertheless, the 
desire of happiness is as legitimate as it is natural; and it 
wears a gracious face when its look is toward the happiness 
of others. But is happiness the true crown and glory of 
human life, the highest to which it can aspire, the best it 
can attain? Shall we say, Seek happiness first, and the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness shall be added unto 
you? The world has often been disposed to answer these 
questions in the affirmative. During a period of time 
which may be roughly designated as the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it was generally thought self-evident that the pursuit 
of happiness is the divine vocation of man, his calling from 
above no less than his impulse from beneath. On this 
point, the worldling and the preacher, the frivolous and the 
serious, were agreed. So far, it was thought, self-love in its 
lowest form and religion in its highest speak with the same 
voice. Jonathan Edwards wrote in his diary, “ Resolved so 
to live as to secure the greatest possible amount of future 
happiness.” But religion degenerates into mere salvationism, 
and ethics into prudent calculation, when they are subordi- 
nated, put under the yoke, and made to be but the draught 
oxen of our wish to be happy. Edwards, in thus recording 
his resolution, signalized the fall of Calvinism from the high, 
achieving spirit of its earlier days, when its grand intent 
was to inaugurate the reign of righteousness on earth, that 
the glory of God might shine in all the being and doing of 
his creatures. But he wrote in the spirit of a century that 
saw in religion a mode of self-love and in the pursuit of 
happiness, each for himself, the eppointed business of life. 
Carlyle lifted up his voice against that degradation, and for 
the gospel of happiness preached the gospel of work. 
Blessed is the true worker, the creative man, great-hearted, 
clear-seeing, lover of light and not of darkness, of order 
and not of chaos, of truth, of justice, and withal of labor. 
He may not be happy, but sorely burdened, buffeted, wrung 
in heart, “a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief” ; 
but in weariness and sorrow he is still blessed, for it is his 
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to share and bear forward the work of the Eternal. To 
some such effect Carlyle spoke, if not in such phrase. It 
was the voice of one crying in the wilderness, not melliflu- 
ous nor trained to the proper academic modulation ; but it 
was the sincere voice of a great nature greatly moved, and 
the message it bore was welcomed with throbs of new life 
by many young hearts. But now there is a reaction; and 
we hear from high quarters that, after all, happiness is what 
we have to live for, the best fruition and moral end of our 
being. I shall briefly state two objections to this recalci- 
trant doctrine. 

In the first place, happiness varies in quality with the 
characters of men, and is refined or gross, elevated or 
debased, spiritual or sensual, as they are. It is a chameleon 
that takes its color from its surroundings. When suéh 
a man as Mr. Arnold recommends this as the highest object 
of desire, he means such a’kind of happiness as seems to 
him worthy. It may not be in all cases just that which he 
would himself prefer, but it must be one which he can 
recognize as not unworthy. That is, he puts upon the word 
a restriction that lies neither in the word itself nor in the 
fact it represents. Every such private restriction must be 
taken away, if we are to see precisely what the doctrine is 
worth. What, then, is happiness? It is that which any 
man feels to be such. Happiness is a state of feeling, and 
to feel happy is to be so. One may indeed mistake as to 
the means of becoming happy, he may think that certain 
conditions would make him so, but, upon attaining them, 
find the old worm still gnawing at his heart; but that 
which any man feels to be happiness in a present experience 
of it is indeed such for him. Who could be absurd enough 
to say of another, He is happy, but feels unhappy? The 
feeling is the fact. And since one feels happy when he 
either has in possession, or is in the sure expectation of 
gaining, what answers to his chief desires, it follows that 
one’s happiness will be on the same level with his desires. 
Plato’s philosopher is happy in the vision of truth; the pig 
and its human congener are happy in quite another way. 
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When Swedenborg reports that the devils are happy in 
their situation and would not willingly exchange it for 
a different one, be shows a true perception of fact in this 
world, whatever be the case in another. Savagery has its 
own style of happiness no less than civilization, and the 
pleasure of the savage in his way of life is the strong chain 
which binds him to it. How often, how commonly, do the 
grossest and least worthy of men hug their ill conditions, and 
smack the lips as if to kiss themselves for being what they 
are! There are men who delight in low cunning and crooked 
ways, men to whom a successful trick is the sweetest 
morsel. There are those who find their chief happiness in 
foul sloth or obscenity or mendacious boasting or malicious 
gossip and-the scalping of reputations. In short, happiness 
may be as elevated or as base and contemptible as any human 
creature can be: it has no character of its own, and takes 
that of the individual to whom it belongs. This is so obvi- 
ous that those who would make it the moral end of our exis- 
tence are commonly driven to the pretence that only a par- 
ticular kind of happiness is indeed happiness; namely, such 
a kind as they esteem worthy. But here their doctrine 
changes and becomes another: the end is no longer happi- 
ness as broadly and simply taken, but happiness coupled with 
worth, a state of feeling with a state of being. Moreover, 
they will acknowledge that worth without happiness is 
respectable, as in the case of Carlyle, who was certainly not 
a happy man; while happiness without worth is so con- 
temptible that they refuse it the name. Thus, even when 
allowed to impose an arbitrary restriction upon the meaning 
of the term, they assign to happiness a secondary position, 
and yield the first to such a state and quality of being as 
commands our respect. 

Again, what is most estimable is also to the eye of 
morals most desirable. This is not to say that it is actually 
desired above all else by the greater part of mankind, but 
simply that it must be the chief object of desire morally 
inspired and directed. Upon this point there can surely 
be no question. Morals must ever uphold what is worthiest 
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of admiration, honor, esteem, reverence, as also worthiest 
of desire and pursuit. Hence, if happiness is indeed our 
being’s end and aim, it follows that he is most deserving 
of honor who most nearly attains it. To know, therefore, 
what claim any man of historical note has to reverent 
remembrance, we should inquire how happy he was. This, 
for example, should be the first and great question concern- 
ing Washington or Cromwell, Milton or Dante. But it 
has never been the first and great question. Who has ever 
heard it said in Washington’s praise that he was uncom- 
monly happy? Or who would think it the highest praise, 
did he chance to hear it? There is indeed reason to believe 
that the father of his country, tried by such a test, would 
prove to have been but a middling sort of man. Jefferson, 
who knew him intimately, described him as “inclined to 
gloomy apprehensions.” Jefferson was indeed but a doubt- 
ful witness in such a case. Himself a sanguine coward, he 
could never understand the readiness of a vast but prudent 
courage to look perils in the face and to know their full 
extent. But Washington's letters, little disposed as he was 
to dwell upon his own feelings, make it quite certain that 
during long periods of his life he was far, very far, from 
regarding himself as happy. His own feeling was that he 
left happiness behind in taking command of the army; 
and what we all know of his life is more than sufficient 
to breed a doubt whether it could have been, on the whole, 
a happy one. For we all know that he was long laden with 
cares and anxieties to the utmost limit of his great endur- 
ance; that, in the latter years of the war, even his firm 
and composed temper became irritable under the prolonged 
and terrible strain; that his heart was wrung unspeakably 
by the dreadful suffering of his soldiers, half-starved, half- 
clad, shoeless in wintgr and‘ staining the snow with the 
blood of their feet; that, while the fate of the country 
trembled in the balance, his difficulties were doubled by 
the incompetence of Congress, the meddling stupidity of 
patriots who saw a hero and deliverer in Gates, and by the 
wretched civil conduct of the war in general; that, in the 
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years immediately following upon the* acknowledgment of 
independence, he was distressed by the political imbecility 
of the country and by what he bitterly stigmatized as “the 
prevailing spirit of meanness”; that the presidency was 
to him a grievous burden, borne only in the spirit of duty ; 
that he was utterly disappointed and defeated in respect 
to his great hope of preventing party schism and uniting 
all honest patriots in one great party of the country; and 
that, in the last months of his life, the weary man, worn 
with toils and weighted with years, had to put on anew 
the harness which he would lay off only when lying down 
to die. We know this, and, without imputing to him, with 
Jefferson, a proneness to gloomy apprehensions, cannot sup- 
pose the faithful, dutiful, stout-hearted man to have been 
for the most part in that agreeable state of feeling which 
we call happiness. But the world, seeing what he was 
and what he did, has given him love, honor, reverence, 
without asking whether or not he was happy. This case 
is but a sample of many, an illustration of the rule. Happi- 
ness is desired, excellence in character and action is hon- 
ored; and in the spontaneous homage paid to the latter 
even by a world which itself, as a whole, seeks happiness 
rather than excellence, there is a confession that human 
worth is the highest wealth, the pearl of great price, and 
the most approved, though not the most usual, object of 
desire. Ethics forsakes its function and abnegates its proper 
nature, when it does not directly affirm what is thus indi- 
rectly acknowledged. Let us not hear that worth is worthy 
only because it leads to happiness; in other words, is 
serviceable as a means, but not precious and priceless in 
itself. This is the doctrine of a renegade ethics that has 
put off the robes of its proper majesty, to put on the livery 
of self-love. Moreover, the implied statement, that happi- 
ness is the necessary concomitant or sequent of excellence, 
is a gross fiction. Whoever contends, as Mr. Arnold in 
effect does, that the universe has entered into a contract 
to render every man happy according to the measure of his 
merit, and that the contract is punctually fulfilled, shuts 
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his eyes to the facts which lie broadly before him, visible 
to all who will really see, and not merely say without 
seeing. There is no such necessary connection between 
happiness and desert. And, because there is not, there is 
place for a pure love of excellence, a love of it for its 
own sake. Making, then, no war upon the desire of happi- 
ness, we must still say that human worth, human excellence, 
is the flower and fruition of evolution, that this alone lends 
dignity to happiness, that what is most estimable is to the 
eye of morals most desirable, and that the ages are unblest 
whose prophets instruct them otherwise. 

Carlyle was then right in refusing to regard happiness as 
the highest object of human pursuit, the one thing which 
he must have, and for which he had, on condition of his 
good behavior, a claim upon the universe. Perhaps he 
disparaged it unduly, by way of beating down his own 
rebellious wishes; but let us consider his personal conditions, 
see what he did in view of them, take his words in connec- 
tion with his action, and then pass judgment upon him. No 
man can be happy with a violent toothache; and Carlyle, 
if he had not the toothache, had worse, an affliction that no 
dentist or doctor could remove. Bodily and mental condi- 
tions concurred to make his a life of pain. He suffered 
from indigestion of a peculiarly distressing sort, from incur- 
‘able sleeplessness with all its consequences, and especially 
from that subtlest sort of nervous malady which gets into 
the eyes, into the emotions, into the very springs of feeling, 
and at times makes the richest splendor of sunshine seem 
ghastlier than death. But there was a deeper source of 
pain; namely, his sense of the contrast between the grand 
faith in which his soul dwelt and his observed surround- 
ings. His soul said, This is a divine universe, and evermore, 
with unspeakable love and awe, repeated the affirmation, 
A divine universe. But he looked about him with that 
“all-devouring eye ” of his, and saw for the most part “ pigs 
at their trough,” as he once bitterly said. (The genial 
Emerson wrote that “not one man in thirty is worth his 
room in the world.”) To no man could the sense of such a _ 
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contrast be less tolerable than to Carlyle. Not only had he 
what Dr. Arnold called an “agonistic” nature, impelled to 
wrestle unceasingly, unsparingly, with all it disapproved, 
but the very nature of his genius served to press home the 
sense of contrast that gave him pain. He was far from 
being one of those who can embody the faith of their souls 
in theories, pictures, or precepts, and so rest serene. His 
genius clung to the concrete, the visibly and definitely real : 
it gasped in the chin element of the abstract or of the merely 
ideal. He must see the divine universe of his soul’s faith 
in the actual, breathing human world,— must, and, alas! 
- could not for the most part. Between the two there was a 
gulf, across which his humor played, softening, but never 
stilling, his chronic anguish. As the result of all this, he 
could not be happy. A friend described him as “stretched 
always upon an invisible. rack.” He wrote to Emerson, 
“The background of my being is blackest darkness.” Mr. 
Arnold ventures to assert that “happiness is the due and 
eternal result of labor, courage, veracity.” Carlyle was 
wanting in neither of the three, no man of his generation 
less wanting; but the “due and eternal result” did not, 
could not arrive. If due, it would remain to the end an 
unpaid debt. What then? Should he sit down, throw up 
his hands and cry, All is lost, and I have nothing to live 
for? Or, in fiercer mood, should he wildly execrate his 
fate, and denounce the universe for breach of contract in 
withholding his due? He confronted the facts, saw clearly 
what was denied to him, and said, I can dispense with 
happiness, for a higher and better remains open to me. 
Moreover, he freely acquitted the universe of any contract 
to render him happy on condition of his good behavior, and 
faithfully refused to regard himself as aggrieved in the 
denial of his due. That act of renunciation was the great 
moral victory of his life, the act by which, unable to subdue 
his evil destinies, he yet freed his soul from their dominion 
and planted it on a height above their reach. Now, few of 
us are called upon to make a choice on the same terms; but 
to us all the same question comes: Shall the desire of hap- 
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piness — that is, the appetite of self-love — have the supreme 
place? Shall we say that the rightfulness of all rules of 
conduct lies in their serviceable relation to this appetite ? 
Or shall we with heartfelt homage recognize truth and jus- 
tice, with their associated principles, as intrinsically sacred ? 
Is it well to be happy, but better, incomparably better, to 
be a clean, entire, clear-seeing, morally inspired and effec- 
tive human soul? These questions reach us all, by all are 
practically answered; and I cannot but think that Carlyle 
well indicated the direction of the right answer. 

But let us look at what is most peculiar in his teaching, 
his gospel of work. We are here, he said, to carry forward 
the work which the Eternal Maker has designed; and that 
man is blessed, if not happy, who faithfully takes his part 
in that work. Well, is not the look of Nature in our 
being rather toward creative action than toward any state 
of feeling, however pleasurable, which may attend upon it? 
Certain it is that the opposite of happiness has been largely 
provided for, and that it serves as an incentive to productive 
action. John Locke said that the chief motive to labor is 
not so much the desire for positive happiness as the impulse 
to escape a present “uneasiness.” He drew a just distinc- 
tion, though one that is often disregarded ; for the impulse 
to escape a felt uneasiness is the same with the desire of 
happiness only as the effort to escape from abject, starving 
penury and destitution is the same with the love of riches. 
Now, in the necessities to which we are subject, Nature has 
been at pains to provide us abundantly with sources of un- 
easiness, whose continual admonition to us is, Act, produce, 
create, make that to be which as yet is not. With the 
advance of civilization, all this increases instead of dimin- 
ishing. As wants multiply, as sensibility is heightened, as 
tastes become more refined and exacting, as the circle of 
human interest widens, and as the mind becomes capable 
of ideal conceptions that stand in contrast with the actual 
state of things, the sources of uneasiness grow continually 
in number, while the sensitiveness to their presence is in 
like proportion enhanced. Whoever will consider this 
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order of facts in its length and breadth may see in it a lead- 
ing design to exact productive action as a means to that 
which actually results from it, the enlargement of man’s 
capacity and the elevation of his being. 

I cannot, then, condemn Carlyle; nor, on the other hand, 
can accept Mr. Arnold’s dignified paraphrase of the old 
nursery gospel, “Be good, and you will be happy,” as in 
the line of a sound ethical philosophy. His censure of 
Carlyle’s: teaching seems itself open to a more legitimate 
censure. He might have said quite truly that the passage 
in Sartor Resartus, to which he refers, is not the considerate 
statement of a calm, judicial mind, but the cry of a nobly 
impassioned soul struggling to free itself from its toils; and 
he would have done good service, had he at once corrected 
its exaggeration and recognized its essential truth. “We 
can dispense with happiness.” Does this mean that we 
ought to dispense with it gratuitously? The statement is 
faulty, is untrue, in so far as open to any such construction. 
A world without happiness were not one of which a divine 
Maker could say, “It is very good.” Mr. Arnold thinks so, 
and to such extent I agree with him wholly. Perhaps 
Carlyle’s language has a certain look as if he would intimate 
the contrary, or may have such a look to a jealous eye, 
though the careful reader will see clearly enough that this 
was not his meaning. But it is one thing to correct any ex- 
aggeration in his thought or expression, and quite another 
thing to set up against him, as I understand Mr. Arnold to 
do, the doctrine that happiness is the true goal of human 
aspiration, the crowning fact in Nature’s plan, the best that 
she can give or we seek, and, therefore, never to be dis- 
pensed with of free will. Washington felt very strongly 
that he dispensed with it in assuming command of the 
Continental army, and, feeling so, deliberately chose his 
duty as against his happiness. Should the time ever arrive 
when no man shall be capable of such a choice, our planet 
would then be more respectable without than with its 
human population, and there were ample place for Schopen- 
hauer’s “will not to live.” Personal worth alone lends 
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dignity to happiness, and this can ennoble the want of it. 
Surely, that from which it borrows all its dignity is higher, 
more precious, more to be desired, than itself. Personal 
worth,— this is the coin that repays Nature’s expense. To 
be an entire, divinely fructified human soul, and to bear its 
noble fruit of labor and endeavor,— with such modicum of 
happiness, more or less, as may fall to one’s lot,—is the 
grandest and only grand success. In Heaven’s name, one 
might cry, let us quarrel with no great man for urging 
that truth upon the attention of a world quite awake to 
the value of happiness, but often sleepily regardless of 
that other and higher, which is not only valuable, but 
invaluable. 

But Mr. Arnold does not alone maintain that happiness 
is life’s crown: he also asserts, as has been mentioned, that 
“the desire of happiness is the root and ground of our 
being.” Ido not well know what to make of this language. 
Any desire that arises universally in man’s being is a 
product of that being, a product of its constitution. This 
should be clear, and it is no less clear that the constitu- 
tional product of our being cannot be also its root and 
ground. But I suppose him to mean that this desire is the 
primal, deepest, and central motion of our being, that it is 
the original spring of all action, and that all imperative 
rules of action derive authority from it. If this is what 
he would say, and if such be the fact, this desire is the root 
of morals, as many have held and proclaimed it to be. 
But has that desire indeed the place which Mr. Arnold 
assigns it? As I think, one has only to look broadly at the 
system of Nature, as it lies before all eyes, to be assured 
that this assertion will not pass muster. What is obviously 
the primal inward motion of all life? It is the desire and 
effort of life to live, of vital being to be. Vital being 
turns to itself as the one thing most precious, chiefly seek- 
ing life, chiefly shunning death. This appears as the 
constitutional impulsion and all-absorbing effort of living 
species almost innumerable, comprising the entire vegetable 
and no inconsiderable portion of the animal kingdoms, 
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which are quite incapable of desire, as devoid of feeling. 
The plant, unconscious and feelingless, pushes downward 
and outward its feeding roots, assiduously seeking contin- 
uance and increase of being; it covers its tender, flowing 
life with a protecting sheath, repairs its hurts, and perfects 
seeds to multiply its own form of being and give it a 
continuance beyond the date of individual life. Here, most 
obviously, life itself is the end of life; and the whole sum of 
vital energy is expended to no other intent than the con- 
servation and increase of the same. Animal creatures 
that are almost, perhaps quite, equally devoid of feeling, © 
therefore wanting the very ground of desire; not only 
cherish life with the same absorbing effort, but by sheer 
force of constitutional impulsion, without fear, avoid or 
guard against danger to life; the acephalous oyster, for 
example, closes its shell against the intruder, and vigorously 
protects its unconscious existence. These facts are signifi- 
cant to us, since, if the notion of evolution be not ground- 
less and science utterly astray, there is an interior thread 
of continuity in all vital development; that is, Nature 
preserves the same centrality through all grades of life from 
lowest to highest. The central, genetic, ruling motion of 
life has long been established, and is not to be displaced, 
when conscious sentience and its attendants, pleasure and 
pain, with desire of the one and fear of the other, arrive 
upon the scene. Desire of pleasure and fear of pain come 
in as accessories, highly important and influential, no doubt, 
but simply accessory, nevertheless. Still, life and death 
are the extreme terms, hope turning to the one, fear flying 
from the other. “All that a man hath will he give for his 
life,’’ says the accusing spirit, in the prologue to one of the 
noblest poems ever written. In man, the love of physical 
life may indeed be subordinated; but to what? To the 
claims and necessities of a higher life. 

Meantime, it is apparent that the desire of pleasure or 
happiness has a secondary place as compared with the 
desire of life, and the fear of pain a secondary place as com- 
pared with the fear of death. 
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“For who would lose, 
Thongh full of pain, this intellectual being, 
Those thoughts that wander through eternity, 
To perish rather, swallowed up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night?” 


Milton lends the sentiment to an infernal and glozing 
orator, but found it in his own heart, as the dignity and 
expressiveness of the language sufficiently show. Is it 
not, with rare exceptions, the sentiment of mankind? 
Through what periods of hopeless suffering, through what 
pain of body and anguish of spirit, does the love of life 
persist! 

In man there opens above physical life another,— namely, 
spiritual life; and here, if I do not mistake, the same cen- 
trality remains, simply transferred to a nobler order of 
being. The desire of this life for continuance generates the 
hope of immortality, and finds the dearest promise in that 
of the Christian gospel, “eternal life.” Christ, said Paul, 
brought life and immortality to light. And here it is to 
be observed that the great apostle taught no doctrine 
of future torment, appealed to no fear of everlasting pain. 
Men, he held, are naturally mortal, and immortal only by 
supernatural gift. Those who believed in Christ would 
live and grow into his likeness forever, while the others 
would perish like beasts of the field. He opposed life and 
death, and said, Choose. And he spoke with effect beyond 
any associate. But life is associated with growth; and, as 
the oak, springing from the acorn, towers and spreads, so 
this higher order of beings seeks increase, expansion, eleva- 
tion, fulness, completeness, perfection,— the ends of aspira- 
tion and culture. Lastly, we may consider the reproductive 
tendency of plants and animals,— the tendency, that is, of 
every form of life to put itself forth and give itself body in 
another life, other and yet the same. Is not this also a 
ruling tendency of spiritual being? Every man who has 
a cherished, kindling faith or thought is impelled almost 
irresistibly to impart it, that is, to beget his own spirit in 
others. Carlyle or Emerson, Shakspere or Plato, lives again, 
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as we say, in his works. He has given his spirit an external 
body, from which it still speaks, still begets itself in the 
souls of men. Cromwell strove to reproduce his spirit in 
the whole enduring life and form of the English people. 
Washington forsook happiness, undertook Herculean labors, 
and subjected himself to prolonged and terrible trials, 
that he might put forth his sense of right and give it form 
in the being of an independent nation. The kindled 
human soul cannot hold itself in, must express itself, must 
put forth what it firds within and reproduce it outwardly ; 
and the greatest works of men have come from this native 
necessity. The great ends, then, of spiritual being are: 
first, continuance; second, increase and completeness; third, 
expression or reproduction. And now let us pass to 
another point. The binding, vital laws of this being, its 
laws of conservation, increase, and action, are what we call 
morals. These are not invariable forces, like the so-called 
Jaws of physics: rather, they are like the laws of health, 
which may be violated, but never without detriment. They 
are mandatory principles, proper to our spiritual being, 
and signifying its vital necessities. To obey them is to sus- 
tain this being, and to violate them is to act against its 
life. Central in place, and the axis of all, is the principle 
that maintains the soul’s integrity, its living wholeness,— 
the principle of self-conservation in its supreme mode. The 
soul must consist with itself, must suffer no violation of 
its vital unity, must carry its quality into all the action it 
generates or properly commands, must subordinate all 
which is beneath its degree and co-ordinate all that belongs 
to it—must, or suffer enfeeblement, dissolution, death. 
I find all the laws of morals connected with this conserving 
principle of spiritual life. The law of veracity, for example, 
is simply a particular application of it. Veracity is the 
accord, the unison, of thought and speech; unveracity is 
their discord and contrariety; wholeness is maintained in 
the one, and broken in the other. 

Such, I conceive, is the line to be followed in a philoso- 
phy of ethics. It is true that no theory of ethics will 
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finally stand, in which full account is not taken of the fact 
that we are constituted through relation, exist in relation, 
and cannot exist as conscious, developed, and effective 
human souls without it; but it is also true that any failure 
of the moral spirit to implete its relations with its proper 
quality reacts destructively upon itself, and tends to its 
undoing. I find, then, that the biological root of morals 
is not the desire of happiness, but the constitutional, all-con- 
trolling, all-engrossing impulsion and effort of every form of 
life to conserve, complete, and propagate itself as such a 
form of vital being. This impulsion and effort belong no 
less to spiritual being than to physical. What, now, of the 
moral principle? It is, I conceive, the principle of vital 
order in that being, regulative, imperative; and its voice of 
promise to the human soul is not, This do, and thou shalt 
have a pleasurable sense of thy being and condition, but 
This do, and thou shalt live. From this point of view, 
we may see why the mandate of morals, spoken in our 
being, seems not spoken alone by it, but to be a divine 
requisition, a command issuing from unmeasured heights 
and depths. The order of being which we call spiritual is 
the crowning product of creative Nature, the consummate 
result of all evolution; and, hence, the voice of all that has 
brought it forth is, indeed, in its principle of vital order, 
the principle that saves it from degradation and undoing. 
For, in measure as it is degraded and undone, the labor of 
the universe, continued and slowly climbing ‘to an ultimate 
result through unimaginable periods of time, comes at last 
to naught. 

What relation has happiness to our higher and proper 
being? To answer this question fully and precisely were a 
large task, which I would not willingly undertake; but it 
clearly has the place of an accessory. Food pleases the 
palate, and comfortable sensations attend upon a full 
stomach, sound digestion, and firm health; but the eye of 
Nature looks beyond this subsidiary pleasure to the pro- 
duction of vital energy, which is the end sought. So of 
that more continuous and entire pleasure, that pleasurable 
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sense of our being, with its sum of conditions and relations, 
which is called happiness. It is like the petals of the blos- 
som, that beautifully fringe those productive parts in which 
the vital energy of the blossom is concentrated and its pur- 
pose expressed. Or it is the saccharine element of our 
experience, which sweetens it to the taste, but has a quite 
subordinate value as sustenance. To despise it is not wise, 
though it was worthy of young Milton 


“To scorn delights and live laborious days” ; 


for he could give delights their proper place, and only 
scorned them in comparison with serious living and produc- 
tive labor. Happiness is to be cherished, not contemned ; 
but how can one see in the desire for it the highest calling 
of humanity, and in its attainment the grand consummation 
of Nature’s creative endeavor? Nature, as the architect of 
life, works always from lower to higher grades of being, 
whether or not with an increase of happiness in proportion 
to the increased power of suffering may be doubted. At 
length, she passes from merely physical to intellectual 
and moral being, a world in itself; and the imperative word 
to every personal form of this being is, Be and do, be a 
human soul and work accordingly. Work; for man is 
made to be himself a maker, and to build up his proper 
being through his productive labor. 

Now, Carlyle saw, on the one hand, the natural appetite 
of self-love, its ‘desires of happiness, not blamable, not intrin- 
sically noble ; and, on the other hand, he saw the aim and 
effort of that productive power, call it Nature, God, cosmic 
Energy, or whatever else, which, rising from grade to grade 
of vital being, brings forth spiritual being at length as its 
crowning, consummate result. He shared the former, but 
his heart and homage went with the latter. To him, a noble 
constitution and action of this highest order of life was, 
among earthly things, the one thing precious beyond price. 
Quite consistently, he did not think of morals as a system 
of rules for securing a pleasurable sense of our existence, 
but principles with which the very being of man as man is 
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bound up. The ethical principle is that by which the 
named or unnamable Source of our being commands it to 
be itself, a living soul. All Carlyle’s great impressiveness 
as an ethical preacher and prophet was connected with his 
profound sense of this fact. He abhorred insincerity in 
word, thought, and deed, not measurably, but immeasu- 
rably; for he saw in it degradation of being, foul rotting of 
the human soul, devilish undoing of God’s work. The 
worst conceivable event was that men should become “ apes 
by the Dead Sea,” happy enough perhaps, and chattering 
briskly together with the cheerfullest sense of prosperity, 
but reverted, degraded forms of being,— apes, not human 
souls, and all the more pitiful because happy in that state 
of vile degeneracy. The best is not happiness, but eleva- 
tion and nobility of being: the worst is not unhappiness, 
but degradation of being and pleasure therein. Such was 
the point of view from which Carlyle contemplated our 
existence,— revealed in the portraits he painted, in the emo- 
tion with which he regarded the characters portrayed, in 
his scorn and his homage, in short, in the whole spirit of 
his work. To the extent of his influence, he released morals 
from its dependence upon the god wish, and, placing it in 
line with the creative effort of Nature, gave it at once a 
deeper root, a more vital centrality, and a nobler goal. And 
now nulla vestigia retrorsum. 

Did Emerson share this spirit, or was his own in contrast 
with it, as Mr. Arnold asserts? There was indeed a con- 
trast between the two men: they differed almost diametri- 
cally in temperament, they saw the actual world with 
different eyes, and looked’ forward to the future with differ- 
ent anticipations, Emerson casting over all things earthly 
the bright colors of his optimism, and Carlyle over all the 
shadow of his gloom. But, despite all this, they were 
brothers in belief, one in the faith they lived by. Alike, 
they fell into line with what may be called the aspiration 
of Nature, as revealed in her productive effort. Both attrib- 
uted to the ethical principle the same central place, the 
same vital function; both looked to the intrinsic quality of 
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personal being as by long odds the matter of chief moment; 
both saw success in greatness of soul, though it walked in 
the valley of the shadow of death; and neither regarded a 
perfectly happy insignificance as in the slightest degree 
enviable. No one who has really read Emerson can have 
failed to observe with what a fascinated eye, what inex- 
haustible interest, he studied personal being, its conditions, 
aspects, resources, alliances, native laws, and open possibili- 
ties, with its outcome of thought, imagination, purpose, and 
performance. Nor can one fail to see that this being at its 
best, in its majesty of moral elevation, its generous, all- 
embracing expansion, its shining suffusion with the light 
of thought, its beauty of completeness and refinement and 
its wealthy productivity, was to him satisfying in itself, the 
one thing on earth that could meet to the full his heart’s 
demand and the one fruit which time bears for the treasure 
of eternity. Moreover, it was with him a cherished persua- 
sion —and I have but repeated him in saying —that the 
effort of Nature through all her eons of evolution has been 
and still is toward this end; and his imagination pictured 
her as sighing over the imperfectness of her results, or as 
seeing her labor rewarded in the production of a great soul. 
Of what man could it less truly be said that he saw in a 
pleasurable sense of our existence its proper crown, the one 
thing in chief that we have to live for? What man of 
modern times has looked to living human excellence, excel- 
lence of mind and soul, with a more single-hearted, entire, 
and, as it were, devout appreciation? Carlyle, with a differ- 
ence of attitude and expression, was a worshipper in the 
same temple; and in this fact lay the strong bond of sym- 
pathy which united natures otherwise so unlike. 


D. A. Wasson. 
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FREE THOUGHT. 


What is free thought? What is thought bound? What 
hinders freedom of thought, and what promotes it? Has 
freedom any limits? Of what sort are they? Are they 
artificial or natural? How can we distinguish between the 
artificial and the natural? What limits are self-imposed ? 
What are imposed by force of circumstances, what by the 
nature of society, what by the will of other men? Does 
freedom of thought necessarily result in what we call prog- 
ress? Is the free thinker a better thinker, and, therefore, a 
better man, because of his freedom? In short, “ Freedom 
from what, freedom for what?” are the questions which 
one needs to answer before, with safety, he can avail him- 
self of the great advantages of the modern emancipation of 
the mind. 

One summer day, just as June was ripening into July, I 
rested at Murren. Below me were Lauterbrunnen and the 
Staubbach, before me that range of glorious peaks, among 
which the Jungfrau sits, a queen, with the Eiger at her right 
hand. Through the morning, I rested from many fatigues, 
being re-created at every breath by innumerable purities 
and glories. Earth, air, sky, ice, snow, sunshine, moun- 
tain streams, and mountain flowers, the tinkling of herd 
bells, the humming of bees, the roar of the distant aval- 
anche, valleys filled with colored mist like purple wine, 
great fields of silver light, burnished peaks uprising into 
bluest sky over alps of greenest velvet,— these, and every 
finest fascination that Nature ever proffers to make a per- 
fect summer day, there invited me to memorable rest. By 
way of contrast with my indolence, the landlord invited 
me to watch the struggles of some fellow-creatures who, 
long before the dawn of day, had left warm beds and rest- 
ful ways to toil across the snow fields and upward to the 
summit of the Eiger. In the late forenoon, they came into 
the field of vision of a powerful telescope; and I whiled away 
the hours watching and contrasting their struggles with my 
indolent delight in the morning. At a height of about ten 
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thousand feet, a huge precipice blocked their way. Direct 
ascent was no longer possible. To the right or to the left 
of that cliff, the path must lie. Which should it be? At 
the foot of the rock, a council was held. The guides gesticu- 
lated, and pointed this way and that. I, looking on, could 
take no part in it; but how I longed to tell them that on the 
left an avalanche had blocked the way, and was there piled 
up in a frozen tumult, which no human foot could pass! 
They seemed so near that I could scarce refrain from shout- 
ing a useless warning across the roar of the waterfalls and 
the vast spaces of crystal air. The council over, rested 
somewhat, with alacrity they took— the wrong road; and 
then, written large on the mighty surface of the Eiger, I read 
a parable of freedom. For this little band, in the exercise 
of its freedom, after due deliberation, was going onward and 
upward, and was going wrong. After an hour of that weary- 
ing work, they would be compelled to retrace their steps. 

For them, undoubtedly, the wrong course was the right 
one. The only way to discover their error was to push on, 
as they did, hopefully, until the great barrier reared itself 
across their path; and I saw them halt, hesitate, try here 
,and there, and then descend again to the foot of the cliff, 
whence the way was unimpeded to the summit. Two days 
later, on the Wengern Alp, I found one of the party con- 
demned to weeks of confinement in a dark room, smitten 
blind by excess of light. 

Here, then, were freedom, progress, ascent, and, for these 
pioneers, right movement, which I, looking on from another 
height of observation, could calmly criticise, seeing that a 
better choice could have been made. One step rightly 
taken does not insure the rightness of the next step, and 
they who lead a movement may be unable to see the whole 
of the right way before them; and so my parable taught me a 
lesson of patience, modesty, and charity. 

Movement is not always progress. Two steps may have 
been rightly taken, the third may have to be retraced. The 
value of freedom is not absolute, but dependent on the 
quality of the force set free and the direction in which it is 
exerted. 
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What, then, is freedom? Speaking more Hibernico, free- 
dom is nothing, and has no value until it is lost. Mrs. 
Partington said, “Health is a great blessing, especially 
when you are sick.” Freedom is nothing. The antithesis 
of freedom is restraint, hindrance, limitation, force applied 
to impede the use of one’s powers. A manacle on the 
wrist is a reality. The manacle removed, there is nothing 
left. The ball and chain is slavery. Nothing is liberty. 

The man who is perfectly free does not prize liberty. He 
is unconscious of it. The slave longs for it, because it is the 
absence of the evils from which he suffers. Restraint dimin- 
ishes liberty. Is restraint, therefore, an evil? Restraint may 
be laid upon action, feeling, thought. Is all such restraint 
injurious? When one begins to use his various powers in 
any vigorous fashion, he soon touches limits; and, if he be 
thoughtful, he discovers that they are of two kinds. His 
action is hindered directly by restraint applied from with- 
out. His thought and feeling are hindered indirectly by 
restraint acting through his feelings, and offering bribe or 
penalty, which he may accept or reject, with some freedom of 
choice. In the strict sense, all thought is free. Nothing 
external to a man can hinder his thinking, if only he be su- 
perior to bribe and penalty. Epictetus, when a slave, proved 
to his master that, although he might break his leg in the 
screws, he could not disturb his equanimity or destroy his 
freedom to think as he pleased. “Betray a secret,” he 
makes a slave say, “I will not betray it; for this is my own 
power.” “Then I will fetter you.” “What do you say, 
man? Fetter me? You will fetter my leg, but not Zeus him- 
self can get the better of my free will.” In another chapter, 
he shows how a senator as well as a slave might maintain 
his freedom of thought. Vespasian had forbidden Priscus 
Helvidius to go to the Senate. He answered, “ It is in your 
power to prevent my continuing a senator; but, while I am 
one, I must go.” “ Well, then, at least be silent there.” 
“Do not ask my opinion, and I will be silent.” “But I 
must ask it.” “And I must speak what seems to me to be 
right.” “But, if you do, I will put you to death.” “When 
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did I ever tell you that I was immortal? You will do your 
part, and I mine: it is yours to kill, and mine to die intrepid ; 
yours to banish, and mine to depart yptroubled.” By force 
applied from without, no man ever lost his freedom of 


thought. 
“ Some foe to his upright intent finds,— 
Finds out his weaker part ” ; 


and he submits to a slavery which no man could force upon 
him. The weaker part of a man is the limit at which 
freedom ceases. 

The first great hindrance of free thought in those who are 
new to freedom is inability to think. Inability, as a native 
defect, or disability, as the result of long-continued misuse 
of the mind, may, and commonly does for a time, make 
liberty a dangerous blessing. And yet the most common of 
superstitions is that freedom to think confers the power 
to think. I lately listened to an essay by an accomplished 
leader of free thought, when not one of the assembly (ex- 
cepting, possibly, the author) had one clear thought. In a 
mist of the most beautiful language, he enveloped himself 
and the high theme which he treated, and then soared aloft 
in a beautiful dream. It was not more than ninety minutes 
long; but, now, it seemec as if hour after hour went on, 
while one musical cadence after another charmed the ear, 
one well-turned period after another pleased the fancy and 
cheated the imagination into the belief that, in all this 
occupation, the understanding had taken active part. He 
thought they understood, they thought they understood ; 
but “ What beautiful language he uses!” was the sum of the 
impression he made. 

Most subjects of abstract thought are out of the mental 
reach of ordinary thinkers. Even when the leaders of 
thought know what they are talking about themselves, 
which does not happen so often as they imagine, the chances 
are that most of their hearers, from sheer unconscious in- 
ability, fail to follow them. In the expressive slang of the 
miners’ camp and the cable railway, “ They don’t catch on.” 

The greatest difficulty encountered by the “liberal move- 
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ment in religion” is this inability, combined as it is with an 
almost total unconsciousness of the limitation. On a vast 
scale, in the case of the African freedmen, we have an illus- 
tration of the fact; but we are still slow to see, and still 
more slow to say, that freedom to think does not confer the 
power to think. The multitudes set free from the restraint 
of ancient superstition have imagined, and have been taught 
to imagine, that in “liberty” there is some magical power 
to give them immediate control of the resources heretofore 
unused or wasted. The right use of the reason, that noblest 
faculty in man, requires for its proper use a training as 
severe as the uses of it are high. 

The first lesson needed by emancipated liberals relates to 
the proper uses of teachableness and docility,— qualities 
through which they have been enslaved, but which, never- 
theless, they never needed so much as now. The great 
opportunity of freedom — the opportunity to choose one’s 
teachers— they commonly neglect, losing, therefore, the 
prize they seek. 

But worse than the inabilities of thought are its disabili- 
ties,— the palsy, cramp, atrophy of mental muscle and 
nerve,— which are the direct result of misuse. Few Ameri- 
cans fifty years old retain their capacity for a symmetrical 
physical culture. Still fewer are capable of free thought. 
A man who has expended all his surplus vitality in the 
digestion of good dinners is free, indeed, to take part in the 
“national game,”— to throw a ball, take a bat, or make “a 
run”; but his success will not excite overmuch emulation 
among his fellows. The sudden and unusual demands made 
on his heart and lungs he cannot adequately meet. Death, 
permanent injury, or at least decided dislike of such amuse- 
ments, will follow such exertion. But such physical exer- 
tions, unprepared for, are slight, compared with the strain 
which comes upon the heart and conscience of one suddenly 
set free from conventional restraints. The excesses and 
weaknesses which all wise free thinkers see following sud- 
den emancipation come in the over-exercise of powers 
diminished by disuse. George Eliot, in the freshness of her 
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delight in liberty, made the grave mistake which crippled 
her for life. Says Lord Acton: “She urged, with pathetic 
gravity, that she knew what she was doing. She did not 
know it. Ostensibly, she was resigning a small group of 
friends and an obscure position in literature. What she 
really sacrificed was liberty of speech, the foremost rank 
among the women of her time, and a tomb in Westminster 
Abbey.” Lord Acton’s statement might have been still 
more emphatic. Not liberty of speech alone, but liberty 
of thought, was among her losses. I, for one, do not see 
how any one can love, as I do, the author of Adam Bede and 
Romola, and, reading the loyal and guarded story of her life 
written by her husband, not feel the slow agony which 
consumed her life, and shut out from her innumerable 
thoughts of peace to which by nature she was adapted. 

Such disability may have been wrought before emancipa- 
tion. It may be the result of too eager use of new-found 
power. In either case, the need is discipline. Schools for 
freedmen should be the cry. Our first proclamation should 
be liberty, followed immediately by the caution to beware 
lest, by excess of exertion, a worse evil than slavery should 
befall them. 

But suppose one able and free to think. Are there any 
bonds? Strictly speaking, there are none. Thought can- 
not be bound. It cannot be reached. But there are penal- 
ties. Good men and brave, in all ages, with women of like 
heroic mould, have rejoiced in the freedom of the mind. 
So, also, have bad men and women. Nero and Marat 
revelled in liberty, and paid the penalty therefor. One may 
think to any conclusion he wishes, if he will make the 
necessary preparation. It is a mistake to suppose that even 
the worst of men act habitually in opposition to their judg- 
ment and their conscience. “ As a man thinketh, so is he,” 
is no more true than the reverse, “ As a man is, so thinks 
he.” Too little heeded has been the power which man has 
to turn the course of his thought in any direction he pleases, 
up, down, to the right or the left, to things good or bad, 
beautiful or foul. Not only can he so direct his thought, 
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but, also, he can compel his sight, logic, and the evidence he 
accumulates, to tend altogether in the direction he has 
chosen. 

He, then, is a dangerous teacher who says, “ You have a 
right to think what you please.” The first flush of freedom 
may be almost as delightful to a bad man as to a good one. 
“Ah!” thinks he, “that is the word I have longed for. 
Now, I can go on with my plans.” If, now, he hear the 
instruction he needs, he will go away sorrowful; for he will 
be told that he has now come under authority from which 
there is no appeal, and is bound under penalty to think 
lawfully. If he have plans which accord with the law, well ; 
if not, ill. ? 

Whatever course one takes, penalties will follow. Both 
nature and society see to that. His task is to choose which 
he will encounter,— the conventional restraints of society 
or the unchangeable laws of nature. Happy the man whose 
choice leads him where they unite to further his main 
purpose, leaving the penalties to fall on the incidents of its 
execution ! 

Commonly, in its contention with the free thinker, society 
is right. By long experience, it has learned that no one 
man can, in all things, greatly surpass his age. If he be an 
innovator, he is commonly a destroyer; and a good man, 
honestly acting under the impulse of freedom, may easily 
destroy more good things than he can create. Society has 
a right to protect itself against the possible mistakes of 
good men. 

If it were not for that amazing provision by which the 
fanatic is generated, no progress would be possible. Up to 
this time, in the history of the world, nearly all progress has 
been made through wasteful processes of destruction. Some- 
“thing good is gained, comprehended, instituted. Then, just 
when it has begun to seem established as part of the per- 
manent order of life in society, there comes some new idea, 
some discovery of fact or revelation of law, upon which 
demand is made that the things on which a generation has 
spent its effort shall be abolished. To that demand, society 
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will not submit without a struggle; and it ought not. Now 
comes in the curious provision that makes the new advance 
possible. The man appears, to whom that new thought will 
seem more valuable than all that has gone before. Really, 
as compared with the sum of thought and feeling, it may, 
although needed, be of insignificant proportions. To him, 
it is the sum of goodness and the quintessence of wisdom. 
He now has his mission,— to see to it that this new thing 
shall find its place of honor in the life of man. If, by virtue 
of some remarkable gift of equilibrium and sanity of feeling, 
he i8 able to state his truth exactly, and keep to the truth, 
no more, no less, whether men hear or refuse to hear, 
whether they love or_hate, he may see his truth established. 
But, commonly, it takes many minds to shape the exactly 
true expression of even an insignificant fact. Wog to those 
who swerve but a hair’s breadth from the right expression 
of even a needed statement of the eternal law! Society will 
not spare them. It cannot afford to spare them. Civiliza- 
tion would not outlast this generation, were the penalties, 
even the artificial penalties, of free thought. abolished. 

The powers that be have ordained that the best things in 
human life shall cost the most, and that even the bringer of 
blessing shall pay for the privilege a price which no other 
man must pay for his satisfactions. To be a thinker of 
great things and a speaker of new truths is to take upon 
one’s self an office which requires, for fit performance, such 
virtue as comes only with heroism of the highest order. 
Whatever may be the easier ways reserved for those who 
may come after us, up to this year of grace, no fitting 
preparation of the hero has been provided, which will not 
test his endurance to the utmost. Half-way heroes, who 
make mistakes in their essential statements, must suffer, and 
yield their places to those who do not blunder. 

That society in the aggregate is often wrong, and often 
wrong with apparent malice and unnecessary stupidity, 
does not help the case of the hero. That is one of the 
contingencies he must count upon. The compensation for 
it is the virtue bred in him by the discipline. There has 
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been no other way provided to train in men the qualities 
needed in the service of truth. 

But society is not always so wrong as it seems to be. 
Take, for example, the matter of doubt. Doubt, scepticism, 
the suspense of judgment, which are essential in the investi- 
gator of natural phenomena, have, in our day, come to 
sudden honor. The apotheosis of doubt is an amazing phe- 
nomenon, when contrasted with the old-time assertion, 
“Doubt is Devil-born.” And yet, taking into view the 
meaning of the people, no more, no less, the people are 
right. They are right more times than they are wrong. 
Doubts, like everything else, are of many kinds, good, bad, 
and indifferent. Scientific doubt is good, because it pro- 
ceeds on the supposition that we know but little, and that 
but imperfectly. It gives us the opportunity to test every- 
thing, but it warns us to be exceedingly careful how we act 
on any doubt. If the matter in hand requires immediate 
action, the scientist waives his doubts, and trusts. He 
takes it for granted that the conventional opinion is correct. 
In ninety cases in a hundred, he will find it so. If it were 
necessary to give such elementary instruction, he would say 
to his pupils, Doubt the law of gravitation as much as 
you please, but, when you fly, start from a low elevation. 
The physician, fallen ill, commits himself to the care of an- 
other. He knows that he cannot trust his own judgment. 
The mood of the great man is one of faith. He tests, not to 
deny, but to verify. He is never so happy as when he can 
demonstrate. 

Now, to this spirit carried fairly and honorably into the 
higher realms of thought and feeling, the world has less and 
less objection. It is becoming clear, even to the common 
mind, that progress lies that way. It is none the less clear 
that indiscriminate doubt is a sign of recklessness or of in- 
sanity. The common sense and the common conscience are 
right, when they affirm that he who doubts, for instance, 
whether there be any law of right or any goodness, human 
or divine, is not only a lawless, but a bad man. Doubt of all 
innocence and purity, which has become suspicion that 
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there is no virtue and no honor, is the characteristic quality 
of a bad man. The people are wise enough and, at heart, 
sound enough to see that fact. They do not make nice 
distinctions, and have no time to seek out the good meanings 
which a man may conceal through indolence or carelessness. 
Therefore, when one urges the right and duty of indiscrimi- 
nate doubt, they misunderstand him; and for the misunder- 
standing he is vesponsible. Happy speaker and hearers, if 
none take the unguarded statement for exact truth, and, act- 
ing upon it, spoil their lives! 

Great souls are trustful, credulous, willing to believe, slow 
to doubt, and of quick faith in goodness. Small souls are 
doubtful, suspicious, quick to distrust, and slow to believe. 
By no differences are the two classes more easily distin- 
guished. The common consciousness has in some way pos- 
sessed itself of this fact, and uses it asa criterion. Who- 
ever would deal with the common sense of the people must 
reckon with this judgment, or miss his end. What the peo- 
ple mean by doubt is a depressing influence leading one to 
question when he ought to know and to falter when he 
ought to act. Much of our free thinking has been of this 
order, hence the popular distrust of it. 

The penalties imposed by society are arbitrary, but in 
our day not too much for a brave man to bear. The penal- 
ties which Nature attaches to free thought are more numer- 
ous and severe. So far as man can comprehend the ways of 
the Infinite, life is made to run in the grooves of law. Along 
the lines of law, one runs easily and well. Across those 
lines or one’ side of them, man finds no thoroughfare. The 
common mistake is to suppose that thought is the only 
faculty which can be trusted to find the safe and noble way 
of life, and to suppose also that this faculty has a right to 
demand certain special privileges not granted to other parts 
of the nature. The mistake is the more easy, because man 
came to consciousness of freedom of feeling earlier than to 
other kinds of liberty. He earlier learned the limitations 
and made the necessary adjustments. No one would now 
say, “ A man has the right to feel exactly as he pleases on any 
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subject whatever.” By long and sore experience, man has 
learned that unregulated feeling is always a threat of danger 
both to the individual and to his fellows. Even those who 
are not the wisest and best have learned that the rein cannot 
with impunity be given to the impulses. The battle was so 
long ago fought out, and its results accepted, that we forget 
that the question is exactly similar to that one relating to 
freedom of thought. 

We feel, we think, we will, we act; and by the same laws 
are bound all right feeling, right thinking, right willing, and 
right action. The great paradox of freedom is the assertion 
that “perfect liberty is perfect obedience.” When a man 
becomes free, he has no longer any choice. His nature is 
adapted to law. The law is immutable. It remains for him 
to discover and obey. The most glorious thing yet imag- 
ined or known by man is the liberty of law; that is, the sense 
of unimpeded progress which comes when the nature is mov- 
ing in the direction eternally decreed for it. Moral and es- 
thetic sublimity is possible only when the well-trained impulses 
leap joyously to their {appointed satisfactions. Straight as 
the-sunbeams fly at their mark, pure affections strive toward 
their delights; and, in pure satisfactions, life becomes beauti- 
ful and sublime. In contrast with that is the life in which 
the affections are simply unbound. MHaving no native 
strength of will or rightness of direction, they flutter and 
fall, or, having strength without guidance, they seek a more 
disastrous ruin in the darkness, the outer darkness, where 
are the evil spirits not yet emancipated by obedience. 

In the contention of Ruskin against Coleridge, both are 
right. Coleridge says: — 


“Ye Clouds, that far above me float and pause, 
Whose pathless march no mortal may control! 
Ye Ocean-waves, that, wheresoe’er ye roll, 
Yield menage only to eternal laws! 


Thou rising Sun! thou blue sejeising Sky! 
Yea, everything that is and will be free ! 
Bear witness for me, wheresoe’er ye be, 
With what deep worship I have still adored 
The spirit of divinest Liberty.” 
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“ Noble verse, but erring thought,” says Ruskin, quoting 
against Coleridge the poem by George Herbert in which are 
the lines,— 

“ Entice the trusty sun, if that thou can, 
From his ecliptic line ; beckon the sky. 
Who lives by rule, then, keeps good company.” 


“ The enthusiast,” says Ruskin, “ would reply that by lib- 
erty he meant the law of liberty. Then why use the single and 
misunderstood word?” Again, he says: “ Why do you name 
this by the same word by which the luxurious mean license, 
and the reckless mean change, by which the rogue means 
rapine, and the fool equality, by which the proud mean anar- 
chy, and the malignant mean violence? Call it by any 
name rather than this, but its best and truest is Obedience.” 

Not a mere war about words is this, not a dispute as to 
what name shall be chosen for something which is well 
understood, and only needs like a well-born baby a name to 
call it by. The name we give implies a theory which is 
straightway to become an incentive to action or a guide to it. 
When one says Liberty, he looks up; when he says Obedi- 
ence, he looks down. Liberty goes with a shout and the wav- 
ing of banners. Obedience is a sober word. Even between 
the “Law of Liberty and the Liberty of Law” there is a 
subtle difference. With the first, one throws up his hat; with 
the second, he checks himself, and begins to think. He is 
conscious of taking on responsibility. The innermost feeling 
of many a man, fairly interpreted, is, “If I can have liberty 
only in obedience to law, I would rather have none”; and 
that is one reason why many fly to shelter. 

The truth-seekers have always been the leaders and 
saviors of the race. But no calling is so perilous as theirs, 
none so arduous and so full both of noble joy and heart- 
breaking responsibility. The little province of knowledge 
we have possessed and reduced to order lies in the midst 
of a vast expanse of the “unknown.” He who ventures 
there bound by no solemn allegiance to his conscience, and 
no vow made to his heart, goes to almost certain disaster. 
When all the perils and responsibilities are counted up, the 
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wisest and the strongest go on their quest under a sense of 
responsibility which none but the strongest can endure. 

Civilization stands between two states of savagery, the 
savagery of the barbarian and the savagery of the frontier. 
Civilization is simply obedience to ascertained law. Barbar- 
ism is ignorance of law; and the frontier is the line of new 
law revealed, but not instituted. In many of their outward 
aspects, the state behind and that in acivance of civilization 
are similar; and alwys the danger is imminent that, with 
slight mistake of principles, the life of the pioneer will be- 
come in earnest the life of the savage. In the end, vast gain 
must be supposed to come to man for the sacrifices of the 
pioneers who have at last opened the whole world to civili- 
zation. But in few cases have the expectations of the pion- 
eers been realized. They did not go out into the wilderness, 
that future generations might take advantage of their self- 
sacrifice. Had they not been deluded by hopes that could 
not be fulfilled, they would have suffered at home rather than 
have laid their bones in a foreign soil, their sole contribution 
to the wealth of the new world they sought. When it is 
fairly understood for the stubborn fact it is that the state 
of the frontier of thought, like that of civilization, is one of 
savagery, redeemed from ignominy only by the sublime possi- 
bility that it may be civilization in the making, the rush of 
pioneers will cease and the lamentable waste of human hope 
and enthusiasm will be abated. Then they only will seek 
the gold-fields of thought and feeling which lie outside the 
bounds of “the settlements,” who have capital and machin- 
ery fit for developing the mines. 

When the old fashion of doing militia duty was still in 
vogue, once a year all able-bodied citizens of proper age were 
called to preparation for war. In the rural districts of New 
England, one little band who led the way of march was 
regarded with peculiar awe by the youthful spectators; for 
these were “the pioneers.” They bore on their shoulders 
axes, or the semblance of axes; and, when the boy asked the 
use of them, he was told that in time of war these men went 
first through the woods and hewed a path for the soldiers. 
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It did not then occur to the boy that the war of the frontier 
was a thing of the past for the militia of New England, and 
that these impressive “pioneers” were only relics of other 
days. In like manner, the pioneers of free thought are often 
only supernumeraries in a pageant of artificial war. Their 
hearts swell within them, as they march with the drum-major, 
with the drum and fife behind them. But their real work 
for progress is done when they lay down their edgeless axes 
and take the humbler implements of their daily toil. For 
the great majority of men, the most important thing is to 
learn to live under law, cheerfully and nobly, ready for the 
new light of the new day when it breaks, but not leaving 
home to travel eastward and anticipate every sunrise. The 
sun rises over every farm, and the best preparation of the 
mind is simply the turning of the face toward the east. 
They who become pioneers by profession are in great danger 
of becoming intellectual “tramps.” The steady ways of 
civilization become irksome to them, the roof spoils the air. 
They can only breathe out of doors. Needed they undoubt- 
edly are to offset the hot-house forms of civilization; but 
the greater man, the freer, and to his kind the most useful, 
is he who can live the “gentle life” with a joyous heart, a 
good conscience, and a free mind, in a civilized home. 

That which free men, who know exactly what they want, 
commonly ask for, if they are wise, is not liberty to think 
new things and to do what was never done before, but 
liberty to seek among the things supposed to be known for 
those that are known, and among things known to select 
that which will serve their purpose,—to seek freedom under 
law. Not one man in a thousand is qualified to add any- 
thing to the world’s stock of knowledge; but there is no 
man who, by his teachableness and docility to truth, may 
not add to the virtue and wisdom of the world. What such 
a man has a right to demand is that his docility to the truth 
shall not be mistaken for and punished as stubbornness and 
a destructive spirit. If those who desire this privilege 
would but limit their demands to their actual needs, the 
way of the judicious truth-seeker would speedily be made 
easier. 
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The need of our time is not freedom of thought alone, 
needful as that is. Freedom of heart, will, and action, is 
not less essential. Turguénief is reported to have said, in 
his later days: “ Our reason tends to draw us toward ma- 
terialism. Our heart pulls in another direction. For my 
part, with long experience of life, I now decide in favor of 
the heart. The human heart is a voice, a great voice of 
nature; and its cravings are indications which no reasoner, 
though he were a positivist, should disregard.” 

Dr.’ James Martineau, having passed his eightieth year, 
still looks forward to work to be done, in case, as he says, 
“the evening twilight of life should linger a little longer 
with me, and leave my powers of industry still unspent.” 
Human life offers few sublimer spectacles than that of such 
a man, when he has finished what men call “his work.” 
His post of duty another takes. For him are no more 
offices or tasks or ambitions or emoluments or honors. One 
thing alone remains: the stately old man, his head as yet 
unbowed, his eye undimmed, his mental force not yet 
abated, faces like an eagle the sun of truth, and stands there, 
with the light of the eternal world flowing about him, 
while still he asks to know the truth, still desires to be the 
pure medium through which it shall be diffused abroad. 
Had free thought no other issue than this, it would not 
have become the offence it sometimes has. In his own 
stately language, Dr. Martineau may define for us the 
principal function of the reason: “Intellectual pride and 
self-ignorance alone can blind us to the fact that systems 
of philosophical opinion grow from the mind’s instinctive 
effort to unify by sufficient reason, and justify by intelligible 
pleas, its own deepest affections and admirations. At all 
events, I attempt no more.’ 

Falstaff’s famous catechism on the subject of honor states 
the same conclusion, only in a negative and perverse form, 
and ends: “ Therefore, I'll none of it. Honor is a mere 
’scutcheon.” Whether we take for interpreter Martineau or 
Falstaff, this is the real defence which every man must make 
for himself under the law of liberty. He needs the oppor- 
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tunity to express his antipathies and admirations. That 
which he loves and admires will draw him; and, setting 
himself free from all restraint, he will the sooner achieve 
his destiny, whether it lift him to the stars or land him in 
the mire. 

To sum up this discussion, item by item, we find free 
thought to be hindered : — 

(1) By inability, native incapacity for the free exercise of 
the intellect. é 

(2) By disability, resulting from disuse or misuse of the 
power of free thought. 

(8) By the penalties which, for its own protection, so- 
ciety imposes on those who think rashly or recklessly, or 
who are thought to do so. 

(4) By the grooves of immutable law. The only natural 
liberty is the right to know and obey, to know that one may 
obey. 

(5) By the necessity so to think that the freedom given 
the mind may extend to feeling, will, and action. 

(6) By the need of living with other men within, and not 
without, the restraints of the “ gentle life.” 

The only sense, in short, in which the wise man may 
claim exemption from bonds is, that the direction he shall 
take under law shall be determined by himself, and not 
dictated by another; that the law shall be obeyed of his 
own volition, and not under compulsion of society. But, if 
he do not make that election, then, in and by disobedience, 
he forfeits his rights, and has no claim to liberty. 

That which most of all is needed by men of all classes is 
cultivation of the power to think, and to think in many 
directions; to add new fields of thought; to make life 
larger hy exploring the unknown, which presses now upon 
us on every side, new heavens and new earths waiting for 
our eyes to open upon them. He who can make one new 
world visible which was hidden before will be justified by 
his fellows for his innovation. It is barren thought or per- 
nicious thought which the world is impatient of, and for 
which it has no welcome. - 

GEORGE BATOHELOR. 
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THE CALAMITIES OF MEN AND THE PROVI- 
DENCE OF GOD. 


Dreadful casualties have in all ages held a prominent 
place in human life. In our own time, with its cumulative 
crowding and hurry, they seem to play a more conspicuous 
and awful part than ever, as if we were hastening to the 
catastrophe which shall either close the scene with the drop- 
curtain of doom or else transfigure it with the sudden light 
of redemption. 

Famines devour their millions through the lingering hor- 
rors of starvation. Epidemic pestilences drag their ghastly 
trails in destruction round the globe. Earthquakes open, 
swallow a palpitating population, and shut. Volcanoes 
fling their consuming shroud over smiling fields and vil- 
lages. Conflagrations lay whole cities in ashes. War dec- 
imates nations, grinding their wealth and their youth in 
its murderous jaws. Ships take fire or collide at sea, and 
go down with all their thronging lives and hopes. The 
locomotive with its precious freight leaps from bridge or 
embankment into the bosom of death. Explosions hurl 
hundreds, old, young, innocent, guilty, in indiscriminate 
destruction. Buildings fall, burying their occupants and 
the passers-by in heaps of mutilation and agony. Frightful 
events, like these,— call them accidents, fatalities, provi- 
dences, or what we may,— are constantly precipitating their 
afflictions on us; and they present to our faculties a prob- 
lem as importunate as it is painful. Whence do they arise? 
What is their meaning? How shall we bear ourselves 
toward them? In a word, what, as revealed in the most 
enlightened minds of to-day, is the true relation between 
the calamities of man and the providence of God? Struck 
down by a sudden and awful blow, and theorizing as to its 
origin and its significance, some say, “It was the hand of 
the Lord that smote us.” Others say, “It was a chance 
that happened to us.” And still others say, ,,It was the 
work of a blind and immutable law.” Which of these con- 
ceptions is the correct one? Or is there not rather an 
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element of truth in each, and is not the true conclusion a 
rational and devout unity of them all? 

After any terrible calamity has befallen them, whether 
brought on by their own fault or by some unaccountable 
contingency, it isa common impulse with many persons to 
say: “It was providential. Let us own the visible hand 
of God, and murmur not!” Is this habit purely wise and 
proper, or is it confused and partly erroneous? Obvi- 
ously, the feeling that prompts men to look on every ill of 
life as directly ordained by God is an instinctive turning to 
what seems to promise most comfort to the astounded 
mind and lacerated heart. They say, “If God did this 
thing, then it must be right and for the best.” And so they 
strive to believe that there are no calamitous accidents, but 
that all is the immediate decree of Providence. 

But those who accept this view, following a pious im- 
pulse with insufficient reflection, can hardly fail erelong to 
see that it raises the haunting ghosts of ghastlier difficulties 
than those it lays. True, it is Sweet to think that God 
tenderly holds the chirping sparrow in the hollow of his 
hand, and that he kindly tends the steps of the wanderer 
who otherwise would stumble on the dark mountains. But 
if, when a school-boy hurls a stone that lays the little bird 
dead beside its orphaned young, or when the traveller 
falls in unnatural death midway on his pilgrimage, you 
believe that God purposely gave the boy the cruel thought 
and guided his missile to its mark, that God deliberately 
spread the snare in the path and pushed the man into it,— 
must not fearful misgivings fill your soul as to the character 
of the Being who enacts such hideous tragedies? To 
conceive of God as a being in our own type, with our 
modes of choice and action, deciding and directing each event 
by itself, on its own merits alone, from personal fondness or 
dislike, so that each occurrence, in its unrelated bareness, 
is an expression of his judgment,—to think thus of God, 
and then to hold that he is the immediate cause of all the 
dark casualties and calamities of life, is to add theoretical 
horror to the experimental horror, and beneath the lowest 
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deep of natural evil open a still lower deep of speculative 
evil which is without bottom. 

How, then, shall we explain the sable feature introduced 
into our lot by the wayside ills and blows of time? By 
getting a purer and more adequate notion of the true 
character of God and of the methods of his action, a clearer 
perception of the relations of providence in the separate 
parts and in the collective whole of the scheme of nature. 
We must learn to think of God as an Infinite Being who 
acts as a unity. A rapid sketch of the different modes of 
viewing the subject will enable us, as we trust, to grasp 
a doctrine which will neither deify chance nor degrade God 
nor make man the irresponsible master of his own fate, 
but will reconcile all the conflicting factors of the problem, 
and satisfy every fair demand of the candid inquirer. In 
its light, we shall see that it is only by these alarming 
shocks that God secures the attention of men — absorbed in 
their insane pride, complacency, or strife — to the immuta- 
ble decrees of his power, the everlasting conditions of their 
own welfare, and thus causes them to regulate their ways 
by the guidance of his wisdom. And, what is a far pro- 
founder and more important consideration even than the 
foregoing, we shall learn to recognize the supreme truth 
that the whole system of material nature and conscious 
experience is an indivisible unity, whose apparent contra- 
dictions and discord are just as necessary as the obvious 
agreements and harmony. Good and evil, light and dark- 
ness, sweet and sour, right and wrong, bliss and woe, 
success and defeat, are necessary mutual conditions, essen- 
tial grounds and foils of each other, utterly incapable of 
a separate and independent existence. 

Going backward along the lines of civilization and 
science, tracking the streams of philosophy and culture to 
their sources, we come to a time when everything not done 
by man, or by the creatures associated with him on earth, 
was believed to be done by some one or other of a multitude 
of gods or spirits, the mind of the believer himself furnishing 
the type of the gods or spirits in whom he thus believed. 
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These; therefore, were a higher sort of disembodied and 
invisible men, the authors of everything he could not other- 
wise account for. Reflective experience had not yet led 
men to scepticism and discrimination, but faith was full 
and unquestioning; and so they had no conception of a 
chaotic chance. Studious observation had not yet elevated 
them to the idea of uniform laws; and so there was no 
obstacle to their belief in the wilful and capricious action 
of supernal beings. Accordingly, whatever events or phe- 
nomena were not produced by themselves or their fellow- 
creatures of the earth they thought were effected immedi- 
ately by the gods,—fire, wind, frost, and other elementary 
forces being regarded as so many disguised gods. Fortune 
or hap, then, in their opinion, consisted of the personal 
arbitrary dealings and determinations of these spiritual 
beings. 

But discriminating thought gradually showed the false- 
ness of this theory by demonstrating the absence of fickle 
and arbitrary action from nature. The injuriousness of the 
belief also became evident. It made the ritualistic and 
magical propitiation of the deities the great condition of 
prosperity and happiness. Since all things took place at 
their pleased or hostile impulse, get their disposition on 
your side, and you were sure of winning the objects of your 
desire. This is the dark ground whence sprang the teem- 
ing enormities and horrors of superstition. Better, one is 
tempted to declare, have no faith at all than crouch before 
gods acting from caprice, and constantly to be placated by 
a complex and burdensome ceremonial ! 

The next development of belief was the extreme opposite 
to the foregoing; and the inquisitive intellect early arrived 
at it. Holding instinctively that an intelligent being would 
not act except according to some principle, would not act 
without a reason, and unable to discern the proof of any 
designed rule over the heterogeneous realm of fortuity, scep- 
tical thinkers denied that there was any Divine Supervision 
of the affairs of the world, and, rushing to a climacteric 
antagonism with the simple religionists of the elder time, 
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who said, All not done by man is done by the gods, they 
hardily proclaimed, All not done by man happens by 
chance! They nourished their doubts of the identity of 
the disorderly changes of the world with the just volitions 
of a God by multitudes of apparent fatalities and discords, 
and, becoming thorough unbelievers, affirmed that outside 
the region of human reason and will all was incalculable 
fluctuation, bewildering and godless luck, the aimless and 
contradictory decrees of hap and hazard. 

Of these two conceptions, the former is superstition, 
the excess of undiscriminating credulity, the latter atheism, 
the excess of criticising doubt. Neither of them contains 
the accurate and sufficing statement; but both are partial, 
superficial, and erroneous. It was, therefore, in the nature 
of things that they should be developed and changed for 
other views which would afterward arise, partly to supple- 
ment them, partly to supersede them. - 

Coming down to our own day, we accordingly find, prev- 
alent about us, corresponding to these two primitive but 
now obsolete theories, first, the common ecclesiastical belief 
that the regular procedures and experiences of human life 
are results of the established order of nature, but all excep- 
tional events the retributive interferences of God; second, 
the so-called infidel view, which excludes divine providence 
altogether, and confesses nothing but the absolute uniform- 
ity of the natural energies of the creation. Thus, where 
the earliest religious view posited over and against man the 
swarming wills of a host of minor gods, the present church , 
belief posits in front of man the invariable processes of 
nature, with the one almighty God over and against it occa- 
sionally interpolating it with his arbitrary judgments. So, 
while the earliest atheistic view saw no rational design, 
no living and purposive cause anywhere in nature, but 
everywhere a blind, chaotic medley, or an immense coherent 
concourse of accidents, the present infidel opinion affirms 
unintelligent but unchangeable law. Let us trace the 
process by which this twofold alteration has been brought 
about,—the substitution of an immutable order for chance, 
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and for the wilful swarm of polytheism a monotheism whose 
supreme director is a sort of external engineer, who meddles 
with the machinery only in certain exigencies. 

As the fruits of observation accumulated, as the methods 
of study were improved, as rules of analogy and discrimina- 
tion were established, and the logical processes of analysis 
and synthésis perfected, it gradually appeared that trust- 
worthy calculations might be made beforehand as to the 
issues Of what had been considered wholly either as divine 
caprice or as blank accident,— calculations which, taken on 
a large scale, approximated accuracy. Through the labors 
of various men of genius, aided by the nicest science, the 
Theory of Probabilities, the Moral Calculus, was constructed 
and applied to the dubious facts and jeopardies of existence, 
proving that general principles pervaded even those prov- 
inces seemingly the most capricious and accidental. It was 
found that fundamental rules, furnishing a basis for com- 
putation and trust in the long run, severely governed the 
whole domain of human experience without and within. 
The influence of this discovery was profound. For the 
prevision and control of the phenomena of nature proved 
the logical death of superstition, on the one extreme, and of 
reckless faith in chance on the other, and at the same time 
gave logical birth to the true religious philosophy of life. 
When, with an iron rod, man turned the lightning from 
its mark, is it not clear that he could no longer regard it as 
the vengeful bolt of Jove? When he predicted the exact 
_ moment of an eclipse, is it not clear that he could no more 
consider it either an ominous frown of God or a discon- 
nected accident ? 

Then greedy credulity was restricted, and fortuity lost 
its importance. For law, the regular methods of action 
everywhere exemplified by the Creator, openly rising into 
supremacy over all irregular will or whim on one side and 
over all material drift or chance on the other, encircled 
with its sacred boundaries the inclusive universe of matter 
and of mind. Then, mythologically speaking, Hermes, the 
patron of thieves, with his dice of deceit, and Fortuna, the 
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patroness of idlers, with her wheel of luck, shrank from 
their irreligious shrines, while in their stead towered the 
glorious Apollo with his lyre of harmony and the stately 
Minerva with her bird of wisdom. 

The soul of man opens, on one side, through the senses, 
toward nature; on the other side, through the intuitions, 
toward God; and all around, through the sympathies, 
toward his fellow-creatures. First, physical law in the ma- 
terial sphere; second, moral freedom in the spiritual sphere ; 
third, the crossing and conflicting lines of innumerable 
associated personalities in the social sphere; and, fourth, 
divine providence expressing itself in these three spheres 
and perfectly pervading and including all the rest with its 
invariable methods,—such are the four factors in the prob- 
lem of our life, without the whole of which that problem 
is insoluble. To put everything upon chance is a folly, 
in flat contradiction to the demonstrations of science which 
everywhere give foresighf. To refer all to God is a super- 
stition, refuted by the affirmations of consciousness which 
declare that we are endowed with a certain liberty of 
choice followed by calculable consequences. To attribute 
all to the lineal working of cause and effect through our 
conduct is a narrowness which overlooks both the com- 
plex meeting of separate agencies in every event and the 
vast sway of neutralizing and compensating forces outside. 
But when we recognize, each in its place, all the four 
factors, Nature, Man, Society, God,—giving us the soul 
bounded in liberty by law,— then alone have we the needed 
data for understanding the course of our life as well in 
its intrusive casualties as in its normal fulfilment. 

Thus, instead of excluding what the early thinker meant 
by chance, we depict it transmuted into calculable scientific 
probability ; and, instead of excluding God, we conceive the 
laws which pervade all things to be expressions of his will. 
That is to say, man acts in his sphere from commingled free- 
dom, motive, and necessity. God acts in his sphere, which 
is everywhere, by perfect laws of invariableness. Proba- 
bility appears in its sphere, governed by mathematical prin- 
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ciples, which, just so far as we can master them, reduce it 
to moral certainty ; and these mathematical principles them- 
selves are expressions of the mind of God in man and nature. 
To justify this course of thought perhaps a little further 
explanation is needed. Let us ask, then, what chance is? 
In philosophical exactness, what is chance? Is it real 
or delusive? Chance is merely the name we assign to an 
unknown cause or to the resultant of an unknown mixture 
of causes. If, in any supposable case, we could define 
the cause and predict its action, it would no longer be 
called chance. Chance, therefore, does not exist as an 
actnality in itself; since every effect has a proportionate 
and intelligible cause, however hidden it may be from us. 
Of the many ways in which a contingent phenomenon may 
appear, the precise one in which it will appear is a matter 
of chance to us, owing to our imperfect knowledge of the 
operating causes. It is not a matter of chance absolutely 
or in the sight of God, but a matter of order and certainty, 
an infallible product of that infinite rule of cause and 
effect which represents the genuine providence of God. 
Consequently, in, strict speech, there is no such thing as 
chance. It is but a term of accommodation, what is popu- 
larly meant by chance being simply the domain of the 
mutually limiting exposures and contingencies of the finite, 
the region in which freedom and law, the numberless 
counter-forces of men and the world, impinge. As the wise 
Hebrew said, “Time and chance happen to all.” But, in 
even proportion with the enlargement of the horizon of 
instances we survey, law, or our knowledge of the truth, 
emerges and dilates, while chance, or our ignorance, dwin- 
dles and retreats. One man may keep the general condi- 
tions of health scrupulously, yet take a contagious disease 
and die young; but let fifty thousand men carefully 
observe the principles of hygienic physiology, and an im- 
mense majority will avoid sickness and prolong their lives. 
When Jesus affirms the universal perfectness of divine 
providence, saying, “ Five sparrows are sold in the market 
for two farthings, yet not one of them falls to the ground 
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without the Father’s notice, and even the hairs of our 
heads are numbered,” he identifies the conscious power of 
God and the living arrangements of nature,—as he clearly 
does in many of his lovely parables,— and sweeps away the 
untenable distinction of a general from a particular provi- 
dence. Since the parts are connected by infinite ramifica- 
tions with the whole, nothing can occur except in unison 
with all occurrences; and, consequently, either everything 
is providential or else nothing is. Those eighteen on 
whom the tower in Siloam fell and slew them were not 
sinners above all that dwelt in Jerusalem, but any other 
man under the same conditions would have likewise per- 
ished. The laws of the universe — electricity, magnetism, 
gravitation, cohesion, light, heat, chemical affinity, and the 
rest, without whose consenting action nothing can happen, 
nothing be done —are forms of the presence and will 
of God, manifestations of the mind and power of God. 
Laws are not entities, but modes in which entities act. 
How can a law by which God acts be anything else than 
God himself acting in that way? These laws of the kosmic 
order express the universal and eternal conditions of creat- 
urely welfare; and whoever fails to observe them will 
suffer the consequences, not because God is angry with him, 
but because that is best. When by the liberties wherewith 
we are endowed we conform to the conditions of duty in 
which God has set us, all is right and well. When we 
disregard those conditions, calamity is the divine check or 
signal calling our attention to the evil, and asking us to correct 
it. This is the meaning and office of the calamity,— to 
teach us so to observe the conditions of safety and welfare that 
there may be no further occasion or room for the occurrence of 
calamity. 

The exposure to those accidents with which our life is 
interspersed and beset could not be avoided except by the 
arbitrary preventive interference of God. And, as the laws 
of our life are themselves the action of God, that would 
be God acting to prevent the action of God,— a self-contra- 
diction. 
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Besides, could there be such an interference, it must 
produce incomparably greater evils than it could prevent. 
In fact, it would produce absolute ruin. For, in such case, 
the grounds of foresight, reliance and calculation, resting 
on the steady operation of cause and effect, would be taken 
away. The motives to prudence, diligence, wisdom, self- 
government, would be destroyed. The whole system of 
human education and discipline, the basis for the formation 
of virtuous character, would be utterly broken up. We 
could have no inducement to act, if we did not know what 
to expect from our action. 

Let us now see what conclusions we have reached. 

When the boiler of a steamboat is overstrained, the 
explosion that follows is not to be regarded as the capricious 
hand of God smiting the unfortunate sufferers in wrath, 
but as a divinely caused effect that ensued on the violation 
of the safe conditions of law. When a traveller, overtaken 
in a tempest, is struck by the lightning, it is not to be 
viewed as a deliberate expression of the hostility of God, 
but asa natural result of the combination of the circum- 
stances with that universal order which reveals the working 
method of God. And when a manufactory whose founda- 
tion is sandy, whose walls are thin, whose braces and 
clamps are few and weak, crumbles upon hundreds of 
unsuspecting toilers, we are not to think that it is any vin- 
dictive purpose of God that smote the fabric and crushed 
the busy multitude of his children; but we are to see that 
it was the passionless law of gravitation, the consenting 
action of the whole universe,— representing, indeed, the 
true hand of God,— which pulled the material down, and 
brought forth the consequences involved in its fall. We 
see the hand of God, but it is an orderly and benignant, not 
a capricious and vindictive, hand. 

There is one precious advantage in this view of the 
place and significance of casualty in human life over the 
more prevalent interpretations previously described. It 
saves us from those terrible doubts as to the Divine Wisdom 
and Goodness that must. arise in a reflecting mind which 
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charges the awful calamities of the world on the wilful 
intention of God, and gives them a personally retributive 
character. A Hottentot, on being told that God decrees 
everything that happens, replied, “ Then God must be a very 
bad man, for he let a lion kill my father !” 

If we say these things take place as unavoidable con- 
tingencies between human freedom, imperfection, and the 
constant laws of finite nature or the divine order in the 
creation, and are means of instruction and improvement, 
are conditions for eliciting our consciousness of freedom, 
the wisdom and goodness of God are not compromised by 
them, but are evidently exculpated even at the tribunal of 
our reason. Moreover, all the comfort flowing from the 
ordinary view is fully retained and administered by the 
more rational view now explained. For God’s providential 
purposes, though they do not immediately cause, as concern- 
ing ourselves alone, do yet include and overrule, as parts 
of our connection with humanity and the universe, all our 
misfortunes, and will work out from them fruits of ultimate 
good which will justifyingly compensate and glorify them. 

The simple-hearted believer, when he is smitten, says: 
God has sent this trial upon me: let him do what seems 
good in his sight. It is strange and severe. But, since He 
does it, it is right and well. And so the simple-hearted 
believer is comforted. Under similar circumstances, the 
wise-minded thinker says: This bitter anguish I know the 
all-loving God has not selectively inflicted upon me. It 
happens to me through the necessary contingencies of my 
connection with the system of things. It is hard for me 
to bear, and I do not understand it clearly. But because I 
am sure that God includes all accidents and ills within the 
wider reach of his beneficent plans, and will in his own 
wise way and his own good time make all come together 
in results of perfect blessedness, therefore I will not mur- 
mur nor doubt, but will be patient and cheerful, putting 
my trust in him, even though he slay me! And so the 
wise-minded thinker is comforted, just as the simple-hearted 
believer was. 
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The end is the same with them both ; and the more we 
reflect on this end in a pious spirit, the lighter presses the 
burden and the firmer grows our faith, until calamity is 
no longer a Gorgon to horrify us into stone when we look, 
but a void which, as we gaze, assumes benign features of 
order and receives lines of blessed light, and at last repre- 
sents the countenance of God. 

The original polytheistic view of calamities is that they 
are the mischievous work of wilful and fickle deities or 
spirits who invisibly control the world, and that men should 
propitiate these beings by whatever means they can com- 
mand. The sceptical view next developed is that calami- 
ties are the blind results of chance, which mean nothing, 
and that men must turn away from them, forget them, 
and be as happy as they can in spite of them. The ordi- 
nary dogmatic view, the third explanation wrought out, 
is that calamities are signs of the anger of God, and that 
men must kneel before him in sackcloth and terror, and 
implore him to withhold further judgments. The fourth 
view reached, the view of hard and conceited material 
sense, is that calamities are merely inevitable consequences 
of the fixed laws of the world, and that men must shun 
them as far as they can, and, for the rest, bear them with 
submission and fortitude. But the fifth view, the truly 
philosophical and religious view, containing, as it seems 
to us, the quintessence of the case, is that calamities are 
at once perturbed parts of the order of nature and provi- 
dential signals of the will of God, calling the attention 
of men to mistakes, sins, dangers; and it is our duty to 
study them, and so profit by their instruction as to remedy 
their disastrous consequences, and prevent the need of their 
repetition. 

A peasant once tried to see how far he could lean, 
without falling, over a precipice which shot up two thou- 
sand feet above the jagged rocks in a ravine. At length, 
he fell and lay, a crushed and lifeless mass, below. One 
of the bystanders said, By a most unlucky chance, he lost 
his hold. Another exclaimed, It was fate: his hour had 
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come, and the stroke of destiny smote him. A third de- 
clared, It was the judgment of God on his sinful rashness, 
and a warning to others. A fourth observer asserted: It 
was the natural result of his carelessness. He brought it 
on himself by his imprudent hazarding of the force of 
gravitation. But a fifth spectator added, correcting and 
completing their views, Yes, and the force of gravitation 
is itself a mode of the will of the Creator; and the will of 
the Creator cannot be distinguished from the Creator him- 
self, when we free-our conception of him from every notion 
of caprice. This last statement, not denying a place to 
incalculable contingency, admitting the infinity of God, yet 
affirms the freedom of man amid exposing circumstances, 
and proclaims that his essential wisdom is to observe the 
providential laws by which his being is hedged and on 
which his world reposes. 

The laws of nature, in the fine phrase of Martineau, are 
but the habits of God; and the intent of the calamities 
they inflict on man is to make our human ways freely con- 
form to the divine ways. This sublimely religious mode 
of thought sets us front to front with the august and awful 
spectacle of the living God, still, as hitherto, working his 
will in the whole astronomic and spiritual universe. It is a 
faith capable of revolutionizing the inmost character of any 
one who vitally appreciates it. It shows us God as a pater- 
nal teacher, the universe as a school, all free consciousnesses 
as pupils, and the whole process of experience as their 
redemptive and immortalizing education. 

The doctrine thus explained of the relation between the 
calamities of men and the providence of God is as philo- 
sophical as it is Christian. Taken in conjunction with two 
great principles of truth, destined to play an ever greater 
part in the faith of the future, it promises to remove the 
shadows of that experience which has always been so mys- 
terious and painful a burden on our race. The two princi- 
ples alluded to are: first, the individual immortality of the 
soul, with an unbroken continuity of being and experience 
from life to life still clarifying and enriching toward a 
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self-justifying perfection to which at last everything will be 
seen to have contributed; second, the incomplete or frac- 
tional character of the individual man, save as a part of 
that mighty integer composed of the entire family of man- 
kind from the beginning to the end. 

The whole human race is a unitary organism, of which the 
constituent atoms are individual men. The destinies of the 
parts depend on the health of the whole. The fortunes of all 
its generations from first to last are inextricably interwoven. 
God was not only incarnate in Christ. He is forever incar- 
nate in all humanity, atoning for its sins, the just suffering 
for the unjust, the present bearing the evils of the past 
and preparing the freedom of the future. The blood of 
our Civil War was an expiation for the crime of slavery. 
The blood shed in the dreadful Franco-Prussian War was 
an expiation for the wrongs their ancestors had bequeathed 
in cankering grudges. When this reconciling work shall 
be finished, the blaze of judgment will be changed into the 
illumination of millennial glory, and the crucifixion of the 
innocent will be seen to have been the precursor of their 
coronation. The mystery of unmerited suffering, in the 
mean time, finds its explication in the intimate intertan- 
glements of all historical and social humankind the world 
around and the ages through. The mission of that suffer- 
ing is to develop the sympathies of individuals and nations, 
crush out their separating arrogance and selfishness, and 
force them to a consciousness of their divine unity. For 
example, does it not seem as if those who behold the 
most harrowing catastrophes plainly caused by the reckless 
haste and scramble of selfish rivalries would see their 
exposed and exposing points, and learn to mend them? 
When flames ravage the city of their pride, sweeping away 
the accumulations of years in a night,— when they see, as 
at Chicago and Boston, gigantic temples of granite shrivel 
up like leaves, and haughty palaces of iron melt away like 
silk in the fire,—will they not be taught their weakness, 
humble themselves before their Maker, compassionate the 
poor and unprotected, refrain from their inflamed ambitions, 
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and begin earnestly to pray and work for the fraternal 
union of all men? There is good enough in the world for 
the abundant satisfaction of all, if all will but learn to love 
one another as they love themselves, combining in organized 
solidarity for mutual protection and furtherance. Then 
the worst evils of the past and of the present would be 
atoned and superseded. 

Perhaps the more numerous and the more terrible the 
tragedies men suffer, the quicker they will arrive at such 
a ruling consciousness of their universal brotherhood, and 
come to realize the final desideratum of human society, the 
insuranée of each man by the whole race. But, be that 
conclusion near or remote, when it comes the earth will be 
a part of heaven; and the harmonized experience of re- 
deemed humanity, vibrating with the accordant undulations 
of the universe, will claim its promised share in the com- 
plete heritage of God, and throb in light and joy from star 
to star. 

Shall we not, then, be of good courage? Come what 
come may, we are here to meet it, and to bear it with 
a brave heart. Making the most prudent provision in our 
power with reference to the sudden casualties that start up 
along the jeoparded pathways of life, let us say, Nothing 
can ever happen to us except under the directing oversight 
of God, who is pledged by his own perfection to cause all 
to work together for perfect good at last. Nor let us com- 
plain or droop, if ourselves doomed to die without the 
blessed sight of that world-redemption which kings and 
prophets have sighed for. Death is no finality. It is a 
transition, not shutting us out from, but perhaps introducing 
us to, that great consummation toward which the whole 
travailing creation moves. 

A poor heart-broken sufferer, long followed by disappoint- 
ments and calamities, buffeted by misery after misery and 
blow on blow, wearied, worn, sick of life, went forth in 
despair one shining night, climbed to a cold mountain-top, 
and there lifted up his voice in upbraiding complaint to the 
Sovereign of all. And this is what he said: — 

7 
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Thou art the mighty God. 
This gleaming wilderness of suns and worlds 
Is an eternal and triumphant hymn 
Chanted by Thee unto Thine own great Self! 
Wrapt in Thy skies, what are my prayers to Thee ? 
My pangs? My tears of blood? They cannot move 
Thee from the depths of Thine immortal dream. 
God, Thou hast forgotten me. Here, therefore, here, 
Upon this bleak and cold hillside to-night, 
Like a forsaken watch-fire, I will die; 
And, as my pale corse fronts the glittering night, 
It shall reproach Thee before all Thy worlds! 
He fell, and died. His death did not disturb 
That ancient night. Over the dead there hung 
Great gulfs of silence, blue, and strewn with stars,—_ 
No sound, no motion, in the eternal depths. 


But, in her bosom, Nature, like a mother, held his lifeless 
form, and embraced it in kindly dissolution. And the God 
he had blasphemed stood in the invisible infinitude with 
open arms to welcome the unhappy prodigal home to com- 
pensations of inexhaustible glory. 

No: it is not the hand of a blind fate nor the hand 
of an angry God that avengingly or capriciously smites us 
in the casualties of life. They are disturbed portions of 
the serene whole, which impinge against us only to be 
taken up and borne on by that just and loving Providence 
of whose final kingdom on earth, while our entire race shall 
possess the title, every member shall enjoy his undivided 
share. This once brought into sight and fruition, both our 
outer and our inner lot will be perfected ; and each ripened 
spirit, when satisfied with incarnate experience, will pass 
through death into the crystalline kingdom of eternity, 
whence, looking back over the past, every step will be seen 
luminous with self-justification, the discord of the calam- 
ities of men serving but to give a sharper delight to the 
harmonies of the’ providence of God. 

Wi1aAM R. ALGER. 
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“THE WORD OF GOD IS NOT BOUND.” 
I. 


Huxley, in his life-review the other day, declared that it 
was difficult to realize that, when he was a boy, the world 
had no better means of locomotion than Achilles had at the 
siege of Troy. When I think of the religious world into 
which I was born, the difference between that world and the 
world I live in to-day becomes almost incredible to the mind. 

(1) It was a narrow world. It was made six thousand 
years ago, and would probably be destroyed within another 
thousand. It had no vistas of immeasurable time, no out- 
look into immeasurable space. All was small, narrow, con- 
fining, stifling. 

(2) It was a gloomy world. The blackness of darkness — 
darkness hopeless, irremediable— covered it. The most ap- 
palling part of this darkness was that it was eternal. God 
himself had foreordained and foreseen its utter hopelessness ; 
and it was the very refinement of blasphemy even to express 
the faint hope that, in some far, far future, the darkness might 
possibly be lifted. It was of no use for the ardent, loving 
souls to labor. The sure word of prophecy had long ago 
gone forth that only a small portion of mankind could ever 
be rescued. The doom had been pronounced beforehand. 

(3) It was a cowardly world. Since favor to the individ- 
ual could only be obtained by acquiescence in the so-called 
divine will, he that would be saved could only be saved at 
the cost of his manhood. It was a world anxiously awaiting 
the swift-coming shipwreck, and eager to jump into the 
Captain’s boat, leaving all the rest of the passengers and 
crew, men, women, and little children, to drown. It was a 
world whose house was on fire, and father and mother were 
eager to rush first to the fire-escape, and leave the babes in 
the cradle to be burned up. It was a world where friend 
was ready to betray friend, the parent to be false to his 
child, the husband to ignore the wife of his bosom. A man 
was ready to give his manhood in exchange for his soul. 

It was all this and more and worse, in theory. The gen- 
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eral outlook on the universe and on man’s destiny within 
it was simply an atrocity. But, all this time, sweet human 
charities went on. Beautiful tenderness, gentleness, sweet- 
ness, made gracious a thousand homes. Tens of thousands, 
whose theory was the Westminster Catechism, lived the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. The story of the cross still bore its ap- 
propriate fruit in lives consecrated wholly to the service of 
God and man. For, while the creed as to man’s destiny in 
general was abominable, instructions to the individual in 
holy living were glorious, and bore much fruit. Whence 
this amazing jumble of things good and things bad? this 
nightmare dream of fire and brimstone, mixed up in inextri- 
cable confusion with the light of heaven? Very largely, it 
came from the fact that Europe’s religion was exotic, not 
native to the soil. Europe had Europe’s art, Europe’s 
science, Europe’s literature, Europe’s philosophy; but she 
had adopted Israel’s religion. Her culture was European, 
her worship was Asiatic. Europe had accepted Israel’s re- 
sults, accepted them pretty much all in a lump; accepted, 
without any sifting, every fragment that Israel had written ; 
accepted the crudest first guesses of semi-barbaric Israel, and 
put them absolutely on a par with Israel’s last and divinest 
word. Europe insisted that everything Israel had written 
was the infallible word of God. All was on a par. It was 
blasphemy to assert that there was the least difference be- 
tween Samuel hewing Agag in pieces, and ordering the 
slaughtering of every man, woman, and child of the Amale- 
kites, and the “ Love your enemies” of the gospel; between 
Elijah killing four hundred and fifty priests of Baal and 
Jesus’ “ Father, forgive them.” 

Europe thus accepted what Israel herself had rejected, 
accepted what Israel had slowly and painfully outgrown and 
left behind. Israel’s religion was worked out by Israel’s own 
experience; and it was therefore organic, vitally connected 
with Israel. Europe accepted Israel’s results ready made ; 
and, therefore, these results could not be organically con- 
nected with Europe’s experience. Hence, the results which 
followed. Europe had already developed a glorious art, a 
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many-sided literature, a keen philosophy, and had at least 
awakened science. Europe accepted the religion of a peo- 
ple who ignored art, despised philosophy, and had not made 
a single contribution to science. Had Europe developed a 
grand religious consciousness on her own line, her art would 
have been purified, not swept away; her science would have 
been developed, not ignored; her philosophy would have 
been stimulated, not silenced. 

Now, what is our task to-day? It is to retrace the or- 
ganic growth of Israel’s religion, to restudy the record in 
the light of modern thought; to accept all that is of ever- 
lasting significance, putting aside the accidental, the partial, 
the outgrown. When we open the Hebrew Bible, Genesis, 
the book of “ Beginnings,” rightly comes first,— not because 
it was written first (for, though much of it is old, much was 
written quite late), but because it treats of primeval subjects. 
Within the last few years, the dead and buried Assyrian 
literature has come to life again ; and we find, to our surprise, 
that the first eleven chapters of Genesis have been largely 
derived from Assyrian or Babylonian sources. The original 
source is the great epic, which was written in the Accadian 
language, a branch of the Turanian, and was translated into 
the Assyrian or Chaldee language in the eighth century 
B.C. The most conservative scholars date this epic back to 
at least 2,000 B.C. Of this, many fragments have already 
been discovered. It consisted of twelve books, of which 
we now have the sixth entire and a considerable part of 
the eleventh, with many portions of the rest. In it, we 
find the ideas of the creation, the fall of man, the sacred tree, 
the guardian cherubs, and the flaming sword. The tower of 
Babel is there also; and the account of the deluge, which was 
the subject of the eleventh book, has been largely recovered. 
The hero of the deluge is warned by Heaven of the appointed 
flood, and is ordered to build a ship and put into it “his 
household and the fruits of the field.” He “pitghed the 
ship within and without with pitch.” (See Gen. vi., 1, and 
forward.) Then the rain flood came, and “ destroyed all life 
from the face of the earth.” On the seventh day, the ship 
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rested on a mountain. After seven other days, Tamzi, the 
Noah of the poem, sent forth a dove,and a swallow, which 
both returned to the vessel, and a raven, which returned no 
more. After this, it is impossible to doubt that the Biblical 
accounts and this have a common origin. The so-called 
creation tablets discovered and translated by Mr. George 
Smith are still fragmentary, but their parallelism with Gen- 
esis i. cannot be doubted. Even Genesis x. must be ad- 
mitted to be the result, mainly not of Jewish, but Assyrian 
study in geography and ethnology. 

What, then, is the most probable conclusion? A few may 
still endeavor to account for these phenomena by supposing 
a tradition common to the Hebrews and Accadians, pre- 
served unbroken for two thousand years, in some parts 
preserved nearly word for word. But it is easy to predict 
that the final result will be the acknowledgment that the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis are mainly a transcription of 
Assyrian ideas by the Hebrews, with a noble infusion 
of the grander monotheism of the latter. But when did 
the Hebrews become so intimately acquainted with Assyrian 
literature? We can find no trace of such acquaintance in 
the earlier prophets; but Ezekiel, the prophet of the cap- 
tivity, shows the influence of Babylonian thought in every 
page. Is it not then highly probable that we owe at least 
a large portion of these chapters to the captive scholars of 
Israel, who, at Babylon, had for the first time in Babylonish 
libraries the opportunity to come into direct contact with 
this grand literature? To them, then, in this case, the 
world owes it that the touching, pitiful legend of Adam and 
his Eve, his paradise, his sin, his sorrow and expulsion, 
has come to be part of the world’s thought. But now 
comes the question: If once the origin of these tales of old 
be acknowledged, what becomes of the very foundation of 
theology? For the whole scheme of the world, if you are 
to believe the teachers of that Old World in which my 
youth was passed, absolutely rests upon Adam and his fall, 
upon the Eve who was literally made out of one of his own 
ribs, upon the fatal apple, the speaking serpent, and the 
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flaming sword! Conceive taking the foundation of theology 
from an old Turanian poem written a thousand years before 
Moses! Alas for the foundation of theology! Alas for 
any theology which is not founded on the ever-present 
Eternal! not founded directly upon the God in whom we 
live and move and have our being! But let us fairly 
acknowledge the consequences which will follow. If the 
infallibility of the Eden story in Genesis goes, the infallibil- 
ity of all parts of the New Testament which are directly 
founded upon it also goes. The statement of I. Tim. ii., 
13, 14, that “Adam was first formed, then Eve; and Adam 
was not deceived, but the woman,” can no longer be ac- 
cepted as an infallible argument for the inferiority of 
woman. Deductions must be made even from Paul’s grand 
argument in the Romans,—-“ As by the offence of one man 
sin entered into the world, and death by sin.” If the Eden 
narrative is not infallible, then Paul is not infallible. Once 
more. Alas for a theology which vests infallibility in any 
man or in any book, and not in the infallible God alone! 

But again, if the real original account of the deluge 
was in the eleventh book of the old Turanian poem, then 
you must make some abatement of the claim to infallibility 
of I. Peter iii., 20.—“ The days of Noah, while the ark 
was preparing, wherein few, that is, eight souls, were saved 
through water”; or of II. Peter ii, 5,—“God preserved 
Noah with seven others, when he brought a flood upon the 
world of the ungodly”; or of Heb. xi., 7,—“ By faith Noah, 
being warned of God concerning things not seen as yet, 
moved by fear, prepared an ark for the saving of his house” ; 
or of Matt. xxiv., 37, or Luke xvii., 26,—“ As it was in the 
days of Noah, so shall the coming of the Son of man be. 
They ate, they drank, they married, and were given in mar- 
riage, until the day that Noah entered into the ark, and the 
flood came and destroyed them all.” What far-reaching con- 
sequences come from the rediscovery of Assyrian literature! 
The whole question of inspiration is reopened. These quota- 
tions alone are enough to show that the inspiration of apostle 
and evangelist did not prevent them from having the ideas 
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current in their own time as to their ancient documents. 
Small wonder, then, that the theologians of the world into 
which I was born fought tooth and nail against the smallest 
introduction of new light and knowledge into the sphere of 
Biblical interpretation. For it is only fifty years since that 
time, and already some of their most cherished beliefs have 
received their death-wound. 

This one instance out of multitudes which might be given 
is sufficient to show that infallibility is an impossible claim. 
Of course, if we think for a moment, the demand made upon 
Israel for a perfect revelation from beginning to end is not 
only a demand impossible, but absurd. In a world that 
grows, growth is a part of true perfection. But, if revelation 
grows, its first beginning must be small and its end vastly 
larger. The supreme glory of Israel’s religion was that it 
grew. This is the true answer to such critics as Ingersoll. 
Israel was barbaric, was cruel, was she? Who informed you 
of the fact? Israel herself. Your ancestors and mine drank 
wine out of the skulls of their enemies less than a millen- 
nium and a half ago. What rescued them from their barbar- 
ism, their cruelty? Israel. Israel’s last word, even barely 
half understood, came to Britain from Iona and Lindisfarne, 
came from Rome with Augustine ; and instantly barbarism 
began to ameliorate and cruelty began to feel something. of 
shame and self-reproach. 

But there is another side to the question of Genesis. 
Once grant that the legends of the fall and deluge are not 
Israelitish, but Turanian, and the original Hebrew inspira- 
tion is freed from the heavy load it has hitherto had to bear. 
For the supreme charm of Israel’s prophecy is the forward, 
not the backward, look. It does not gaze sadly upon a lost 
paradise of yesterday, lost by man’s sin: it looks forward to a 
paradise to be gained to-morrow, won by man’s righteousness. 

What, then, is the supreme glory of Israel’s history? The 
discovery of God. Israel set herself the sacred task of dis- 
covering God and his relations to man. All the lines of 
Israel’s religion converge here. Israel emerges out of the 
dim twilight of tradition at the exodus from Egypt. When 
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we first catch a glimpse of the tribes in Canaan, we see 
a dozen little tribal centres, so jealous of interference that 
nothing but the extremity of danger can unite them in 
a common action. The watchword which then rings out 
from Israel’s gathered host is, “Jehovah, God of ,Israel.” 
Jehovah’s ark is Israel’s standard. “ Arise, Jehovah, and let 
thine enemies be scattered,” is Israel’s war-cry. This is the 
burden of the grand old song of Deborah, one of our most 
ancient landmarks. Now, whence did Israel derive this 
dream of unity? Surely not when the tribes were scattered 
among the hills of Palestine. No: the heroic age which 
united them in Jehovah’s name dates certainly back to the 
exodus from Egypt, the march through the desert, and 
the advance upon Canaan. Thus, we strike directly upon the 
great work of Moses. He is the maker of the nation. He 
fills them with belief in Jehovah, their deliverer. He leads 
them out of the house of bondage to the land of freedom, in 
Jehovah’s name, leaning on Jehovah’s hand. What concep- 
tion that great soul formed of Jehovah it is impossible to 
state, but what Israel’s belief then and for ages afterward 
was is plain enough. Jehovah was the God of Israel. Says 
Jephthah to the leader of Moab, “ You keep the land Chemosh 
your God gave to you: we shall keep the land Jehovah our 
God gave to us.” Now, how did the thought of Jehovah ex- 
pand? Each new seer added some new perfection by a new 
thrill of inspiration. Elijah stands for Jehovah's justice and 
purity. Jezebel’s Baal was served by smiles and song, by 
bright processions of youths and maidens scattering flowers 
and marching hand in hand to the temple of the god. But 
Baal was impure, sensual: Jehovah was pure and just. 

But Elijah’s Jehovah, though pure and just, was harsh 
and relentless to those who worshipped him not. Israel still 
ponders upon her great problem; and, in the next age, Micah 
sees that Jehovah requires of man to love mercy as well as 
to do justice. Elisha followed up Elijah’s war against the 
house of Ahab to the bitterend. He started and consecrated 
the bloody revolution of Jehu, and saw Jehu shed innocent 
blood like water without one sign of disapproval. But 
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Israel still ponders on her problem; and, in the next age, 
Hosea declares that Jehovah will visit the house of Jehu for 
the blood of Jezreel ! 

Again, very early did the wise men of Israel see a dis-. 
tinct connection between obedience to Jehovah and the pros- 
perity of Israel. Their wise sayings are full of the direct 
connection between virtue and happiness, obedience and 
prosperity. But Israel still pondered her problem. When 
bitter days came, and misfortunes fell heaviest on the best 
and truest, such as Josiah and Jeremiah, the old solution 
was found not to fit the new facts. The author of the Book 
of Job sees that God may give to the righteous man to drink 
of the cup of bitterness to the very dregs; and the Isaiah of 
the captivity rises to the height of this great argument, when 
he sees that the ideal man is the suffering servant of God, 
the man of sorrows, who bears the griefs and carries the 
sorrows of weaker souls. By his stripes they are healed. 

But now comes Israel’s last, grandest, and hardest task,— 
to make her ideal actual, to incarnate in flesh and blood the 
loving, suffering servant of God. And now she has to wait 
and work half a millennium, busied in the first attempt that 
ever was made to educate a whole people into rightousness. 
Only thus, by increasing the possibility of such a birth ten 
thousand fold, can Israel succeed, if ever she does suc- 
ceed. In the bitter times of exile, in the poverty-stricken 
days after the return, the finest hope of each of Israel’s 
mothers was that from her the Deliverer might be born. 
A hope so radiant glorified all motherhood and cast a halo 
round all childhood. Israel kept expecting, praying, hoping 
that God would surely visit her, and take away her reproach. 
And, at last, the Deliverer came. Sitting on the Mount of 
Galilee, Jesus sang at last the song of Israel’s and the world’s 
redemption. The Sermon on the Mount is Israel’s last word. 
Freed at last from partiality, prejudice, narrowness, Israel 
chants through the lips of Jesus the strain of the love divine. 
Through him, the Father is revealed. God is discovered at 
last. When man is seen to be God’s child, man’s true rela- 


tion to God is finally and surely known. 
S. R. CaLrHrop. 
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“PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOXY.”* 


A notable movement in the religious world of America 
to-day bears the label, at once self-imposed and self-contra- 
dictory, of “Progressive Orthodoxy.” How progress can 
be orthodox or how Orthodoxy can be progressive may 
well pass the comprehension of the common mind, theologi- 
cal or untheological. Of Orthodoxy, one naturally thinks 
it the peculiar characteristic to stand still and defend the 
faith once delivered to the saints. Of Progress, it would 
seem to be the necessary mark that it is not a standing, 
but a walking, running, or flying forward. Progressive men 
are supposed to esteem as most precious the faith ever 
delivered afresh to the saints of these later days. But 
“advancing immobility ” is.a new device under the sun, and 
appears to denote the presence of Mr. Facing-both-ways 
as a theologian.. “ Thank Heaven, I have a meaning,” said 
Frederic Denison Maurice once, when making a thoroughly 
Maurician speech, “though I perceive I do not make it 
clear.” We will be magnanimous enough to allow that the 
Andover professors probably have a meaning which they 
attach to the phrase made up of two words the deadly 
opposition of which to each other is notorious. That they 
have safely harnessed the “wild filly Progress” and the 
sober nag Orthodoxy to one and the same carriage, built 
in 1808, and that they will be able to manage this remark- 
able team we greatly doubt. Those stanch defenders of 
the faith, the Congregationalist and the Bibliotheca Sacra, are 
evidently of the same belief, and fear with a dread unfeigned 
the speedy overthrow, under the charge of such wild drivers, 
‘of the venerable impedimentum known as the Andover 
Creed. 

The Unitarian looker-on in this controversial Vienna 
would be gratified to see in print a full and outspoken pro- 
gramme of operations of the New Theology, as it also styles 


* Progressive Orthodoxy, a Contribution to the Christian Interpretation of Chris- 
tian Doctrines. By the Editors of the Andover Review, Professors in Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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itself. It is not probable, indeed, that a body like our own, 
which has passed through so many intellectual crises and 
has followed with so much courage the perilous path of 
theological exploration for seventy years, would find in the 
modest heresies of Andover Hill anything to startle or 
much to instruct. But now that the Time Spirit has dared 
to trouble even the New England Gibraltar of Orthodoxy, 
causing the quinquennial responses to falter in the mouths 
of reluctant professors, until from the lips of one they would 
positively no longer fall, the younger branch of the Congre- 
gational body must be alert with interest in this mischief. 
Qur sympathies are soon aroused when any party, in any 
Church, raises the cry of progress; but in no Church could 
the raising of that cry sooner attract us than in the denom- 
ination from which we have been theologically sundered, 
but the true democratic polity of which we have kept, and 
to which many ties of equal descent, near neighborhood, 
and common culture attach us. Here, then, in this small 
volume, we have an utterance, the most nearly official yet, 
of the new doctrine. In the words of its authors, it is no 
“body of divinity,” but follows rather “a single line of 
inquiry, ... under the guidance of a central and vital prin- 
ciple of Christianity.” The book thus covers less ground 
than even Rev. Mr. Munger’s introduction to his Freedom 
and Faith, and is so far a disappointment, at the first glance. 
Yet from one we may perhaps learn all. From this enun- 
ciated principle and the applications here made, we may 
perchance be able to pass a judgment not altogether unwise 
upon the religious movement which now distracts the Trini- 
tarian Congregationalists. 

The preliminary advertisement to these nine articles 
simply informs us that they first appeared as editorials in 
the Andover Review. Here, as there, they bear no names 
of individual writers, if, indeed, they are to be attributed 
to separate writers among the five professors. Probably, 
they have been written and revised in committee of the 
whole. Such a process is more favorable to moderation 
and ambiguity than to originality and independence of 
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thought. The extreme sobriety of the prevailing tone is 
very noticeable. The mildness and courtesy which invaria- 
bly mark these pages show the happy improvement theologi- 
cal discussion has of late undergone. Gentlémen and Chris- 
tians in heart the authors must be, unless their work belies 
them. From the heart, evidently, came the first impulse 
of this new theology. From no simple intellectual dis- 
satisfaction with the metaphysic or the logic of the ac- 
cepted Orthodoxy sprang this revised version, but from 
a deeper emotion of humanity, that does credit to the kindli- 
ness of human nature. The authors, to be sure, begin 
the book with their theory of the Incarnation and the 
Atonement, which logically justifies their subsequent chap- 
ters on Eschatology and Christianity and Missions. But it 
would be plain from the volume itself, had we known 
nothing of the discussions of the past few years which have 
led up to it, that the actual genesis of the new heresy has 
been quite different. It did not begin with a reasoned 
assertion of the absoluteness of the atonement, and proceed 
to deduce thence the probability of a probation in the world 
to come for all who have not heard of Christ in this life. 
It originated rather in a protest of the merciful instincts 
of the heart, which all the “governmental” theologies in 
existence could not subdue, against the fate assigned to 
the vast world outside of the narrow limits of Christianity. 
That world the elder theologians, with supreme unconcern, 
delivered over to perdition. Proceeding from their very 
limited platform of first truths, their conclusion was nat- 
ural and inevitable. If the only “name given among men 
whereby we must be saved” is the name of Jesus Christ, 
then it is the simplest of deductions that the innumerable 
myriads of earth who have never heard, and the innumerable ° 
myriads, as well, who never will hear, that name preached 
among them, go their sure way to the everlasting bonfire. 
To such a revolting conclusion, the “natural” mind has 
always been slow to assent. Human letters have invariably 
been humane in this matter. Universalism has ever been 
the orthodox doctrine in literature as opposed to theology. 
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Thus wrote the youthful Goethe in his letter from an aged 
pastor to his new colleague, over a hundred years ago: 
“Some people find no pleasure in being Christians, unless 
all the heathen*are to be roasted forever; but, for my part, 
I hurry over that doctrine as over red-hot iron. I have 
grown old in contemplating the ways of the Lord, and 
find that God and Love are synonymous. I have no ground 
for doubting any one’s salvation: it is enough to believe 
in Divine Love revealed in Christ.” By the compassionate 
within the Church, the logic of theology has in some small 
degree been openly denied; but, in far the majority of cases, 
it has been practically ignored. Human hearts, not yet 
calloused by technical theology, have not thought of God 
as more unfeeling than themselves. The primal instincts 
of the race that make for goodness and mercy have always 
really carried the day, among the laity, over dogmatic sys- 
tems. These have usually been consistent to a fault with 
their premises. Their strength has lain in their iron 
deduction of eternal hell from human sin. But their fatal 
weakness has been the narrow induction that led- up to 
their premises. Were their facts all the truth, then were 
man accursed, indeed. But the race, which is wiser than 
any man, even an Augustine or a Calvin, has reasoned by 
intuitive process, from a far wider range of facts, to that 
informal universalism that has always been the practical 
creed of mankind, all theologies to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Arguments from Scripture or from experience 
for such a belief have always been by the system-makers 
derided, and in fact have generally been routed from the 
dialectic field. Yet Nature driven out with the theological 
pitchfork has invariably returned. So long as any meaning 
remains in the faith that God is good, so long will the 
unperverted heart cling to a merciful hope for every soul 
beneath the rule of that sovereign compassion, so long will 
heaven perpetually enlarge its borders until, however remote 
the day, Hades at length be swallowed up. 

“The heart makes the theologian.” Certainly, tender- 
ness of heart constrains every theologian who inclines 
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to Universalism in any degree. It has constrained the 
Andover professors, first to feel an abhorrence for the 
wholesale damnation dealt out by Calvinism, and then to 
construct a new system, in which the incarnation and the 
atonement should be so viewed as to justify the conclusion 
which they had already reached by instinct. A theology 
hence results, which, however superficially inconsistent or 
irrational, has a very strong foundation in common human 
nature, and will only give place to a larger hope. “The 
cruel conception of God which means that vast multitudes 
of his children can by no possibility be saved,” — these are 
words which indicate the fountain-head whence the New 
Theology has flowed. Its authors say that “the paradox 
might be maintained that no doctrine should be considered 
until all the other doctrines had been discussed.” For this 
impossible procedure, they have substituted primary consid- 
eration of the fate of mankind by natural mercy and truth, 
and secondary justification of this verdict by theology. 
With such a course, we shall not as liberal Christians quar- 
rel; for our own liberation followed essentially the same 
course. Our emancipation camé by giving human nature 
free and ever freer play. If the Andover professors are 
still wearing some bonds of dogma, and even rejoicing in 
their chains; if to us they must seem as men under duress 
so long as they are bound to their outworn creed,— the fact 
shall not prevent us from applauding the emphasis with 
which they have partially freed themselves. 

How far, then, does Andover actually go toward Univer- 
salism and Rationalism? We will quote a few leading sen- 
tences: “The intelligence and heart of the Christian 
Church not merely decline to accept the old dogma of the 
universal perdition of the heathen, they repudiate it.” 
“But we are not convinced that none will be lost, that 
Satan will finally appear truly as an angel of light.” ‘As 
to the condition of those who are finally condemned, the 
Bible gives only obscure hints and vague imagery; and we 
certainly have no heart to speculate on either the surround- 
ings or the feelings of the lost.” The great majority of 
mankind will be saved, but some will be lost. How they 
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will be punished does not appear. These are the senti- 
ments of moderation and restraint. Upon what are they ~ 
grounded? Upon a theory of “the absoluteness of Chris- 
tianity,” which would justify both the fate of the majority 
and the fate of the minority. “Christianity is the one 
final and perfect religion for mankind.” This is so because 
“Christ is not only the earthly culmination, but also the 
eternal source and principle of revelation. He who created 
all things is ipso fucto the Revealer. In the Incarnation, He 
has carried revelation to its highest conceivable stage and 
mode. ... All the elements of a final, perfect, absolute re- 
ligion for all finite spirits are realized and made available in 
the person of the God-Man.” In the person of Jesus Christ 
there was a perfect union of the divine nature and the 
human nature. “Christ is the revealing, manifesting prin- 
ciple: ...the created universe and all rational beings are 
through Christ and in Christ. Therefore, He mediates or 
reveals God to any part of His universe, according to the 
condition er need which may exist in that part.” Having 
affinity for all men on this earth, and possessing that which 
all men need, Christ “ was not merely the ideal man, but the 
universal man.... When Christ suffers, the race suffers. 
... Christ realizes what humanity could not realize for 
itself.... The representative power which belongs to man 
in his various relations comes to its perfect realization 
in Christ....The entire race repents and is capable of 
repenting through Christ. It renders in Him a complete 
repentance. ... But Christ’s power to represent or be sub- 
stituted for man is always to be associated with man’s 
power to repent. ... Christ suffering and sympathizing with 
men is able to awaken in them and express for them a real 
repentance. ... Man left to himself cannot have a repent- 
ance which sets him free from sin and death. But in Christ 
he is moved to repentance which is revolutionary. ... God 
does not become propitious because man repents and 
amends, for that is beyond man's power. He becomes propi- 
tious because Christ, laying down His life, makes the race 
to its worst individual capable of repenting, obeying, trust- 
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ing.... But it is all inseparable from repentance or appro- 
priation. There is thus a limit to the vicarious principle. 
It is limited in its application by the personal relation of 
every man to Christ. He who is not moved to penitence 
and faith by Christ is under a greater condemnation. If he 
is incorrigible, the condemnation is final and irreversible.” 
But if Christ died for all, as the Scripture affirmed, 
“every one will kpow God as He is revealed in the love 
and sacrifice of Jesus Christ. If Christ were given for the 
whole world, and if no one can be saved except by faith in 
Christ, we are almost driven to the conclusion that Christ 
will be made known to every individual of the human 
race in all the generations past, present, and future, and 
that everlasting destiny is determined for every person by his 
acceptance or rejection of Christ. This conclusion we have 
therefore gladly and unhesitatingly adopted....It seems 
to us probable that those who in this life have no knowl- 
edge of Christ will not be denied that knowledge with its 
corresponding opportunity after death. ... We do not argue, 
then, for a second probation, nor for a probation indefinitely 
prolonged, but for a Christian probation, some time and 
somewhere, and for a Christian judgment under which 
all the individuals of all the nations, and all the generations, 
will receive the allotments of eternal destiny.” 

These brief extracts from different portions of the book 
will give, we trust, no unfair idea of the theological posi- 
tion of its authors. They can hardly produce the same 
impression as does the complete and consecutive reading of 
the nine chapters. That impression, we must avow, is one 
of disappointment. Reared in the Unitarian faith and 
familiar with the straightforward handling of theological 
subjects in the transparent language of ordinary life, so far 
as this is possible, and always in a dialect more nearly 
allied to the expression of the human intelligence in litera- 
ture than to technical dogma, we are not attracted to such a 
roundabout and evasive method as dominates these pages. 
A painful sense that the authors are anxious not to express 
their full thought is unavoidable. They have a perfect 
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right, to be sure, to disclaim all heresies save that one heresy 
which they have emphatically adopted, that all men will 
have a probation ‘before final judgment is passed. There is 
no flinching or dodging about this matter. But the discus- 
sion inevitably raises many other issues. These the Ando- 
ver professors have not the courage to face. They enter 
upon a course of reasoning which would lead them far toward 
Unitarianism, did they follow it with boldness. But, when- 
ever the animal seems likely to start from the particular 
bush that occupies them, they incontinently turn away to 
beat in another place! The chief object with them seems 
to be not to raise the hare. They say, for instance, on one 
page, “ There is not a scintilla of evidence that God assumed 
to the minds of the apostles a new relation as soon as they 
sat down to write.” We naturally expect, then, that their 
writings will be treated as other literature dealing with 
great matters of the soul is treated. Not so! We go on 
for a few pages to learn that “the apostles were the bearers 
of a revelation made immediately to each of them by the 
spirit of God,” which again, it would seem, was conditioned 
by companionship with Jesus. “One must have laid eyes 
upon Christ, in order to have the freshest and most stimu- 
lating possible sense of His having been here.” But what 
of Paul, who has done more than all the other apostles com- 
bined to shape the theology to which Andover still clings? 
“Paul’s case was different from theirs, yet not so different 
as at first appears. He knew Christ in person, for he saw 
Him before Damascus with his own eyes. That contact 
with the Lord on the outward plane of life, knowing Him 
to be the Lord, was, in its peculiar influence upon the 
spirit, the essential fact qualifying for apostleship.” After 
reading this, we are quite willing to concede that the 
strength of Andover is in modifying until all differences 
disappear. Paul, who rejoiced in not knowing Jesus after 
the flesh; Paul, who so slighted the actual life of Jesus as 
to leave us scarcely a word or an event which the evangel- 
ists have not told, whose whole conception of Christianity 
takes us into a different world from theirs,— his “ case was 
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different from theirs, yet not so different as at first appears.” 
This is the “ reconciling” tone which meets one everywhere 
in this work. A reconciliation it is which denies actual 
distinctions instead of seeking a deeper ground of unity. 
Progressive Orthodoxy, true to the character shown in 
its name, delights in the vague and self-contradictory. The 
Bible is not infallible, we learn; but for the infallibility 
of the Scripture is substituted that most slippery of all 
infallibilities, the infallibility of “Christian faith” or the 
“Christian consciousness.” Christian faith “ knows its own 
life to be something which human opinions did not create, 
and which, therefore, no change of human thinking can 
destroy. Any conceptions of history which are essential to 
its life it knows must be true, since God who has revealed 
himself to it through the medium of these conceptions can- 
not lie.’ The words which we have italicised will show 
what the world has to expect from a scheme which claims 
as its most appropriate name “real theology.” “It is real, 
because it deals with beings more than with abstractions, 
with actual processes and their rational contents more than 
with a priori assumptions, . . . with things more than with 
words. Wherever an investigator in the wide domain of 
knowledge is seeking for and touching reality, he is 
contributing to this theology.” Unhappy Science, what 
comedies are enacted in thy name! Any conceptions of 
history which are essential to the life of our theories we 
know must be true; for our opinions about theology are not 
“human,” like all our other opinions, and that precious com- 
pound of intuition and assumption which we baptize with 
the infallible name of Christian faith must not be analyzed 
or even handled. These are not a priori assumptions. 
When Andover is pleased to say that “such a human nature 
[as that of Christ] must be personal. The divine nature 
in the Logos also is personal. Yet neither in itself is a 
person. The Logos is a person only with, in, and through 
the Father and the Spirit. The human nature is a person 
only with, in, and through the Logos,” — it is dealing then 
“ with actual processes and their rational contents”; for has 
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not Andover perceived all these things with the eye of 
Christian faith? If any one should suggest that the eye 
of Buddhist faith and the eye of Mohammedan faith have 
also perceived many wonderful objects and processes which 
poor Science and purblind Rationalism have not yet de- 
tected and the verification of which they are so obstinate 
as to demand, and thus far in vain, what will the “ real the- 
ology” answer? It will go on in the next breath to deal 
“with things more than words,” and inform us that “the 
central point of Christ’s personality falls into the central 
point of Absolute Personality, otherwise,” etc. We shall 
not for a moment dispute that such matter as this is “ real” 
— that is to say, genuine —theology. It has all the “notes” 
of the theology upon which the intellect of modern man is 
turning its back with increasing decision. But for such a 
tissue of assumptions and abstractions to go forth masquer- 
ading as the theology of “reality” is quite another matter. 
It is a “reality ” concocted in the brains of theological pro- 
fessors anxious to repair a system fundamentally vicious in 


its unlikeness and hostility to fact. We listen with respect 
to emphatic declarations about central points of Absolute 
Personality ; and, if we are simply sincere with ourselves, 
Faust’s complaint recurs to our lips,— 


“ Da steh’ ich nun, ich armer Thor! 
Und bin so klug, als wie zuvor.” 


Progressive Orthodoxy is quite unable apparently to free 
itself from this delusion that its wholesale assumptions 
and arbitrary theories constructed in the closet are highly 
scientific. Of a true science of theology, which carefully 
studies and judicially compares with each other the mani- 
festations of religion in all lands and times, to ascertain 
the fundamental faith of mankind, in order again to compare 
this unflinchingly with our modern knowledge of man and 
nature, there is scarcely a trace. The resounding tripod 
of the Monday Lectureship would seem to be but little 
more destitute of the genuine love for pure fact in the 
world of religion. There is scarcely a more evident proof 
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possible of the Andover inability to understand what 
science means as applied to theology than its pet notion that 
theological science will be “Christocentric.” This pro- 
fessorial adjective appears to be a trade-mark of the New 
Theology, for it is here eagerly discriminated from several 
counterfeits alleged to be in circulation. By the rational 
observer, careless of the fate of Orthodoxy and all other 
little systems, so long as knowledge be increased and human 
life elevated, Christianity may well be called, in Matthew 
Arnold’s words, “the hapniest stroke yet made toward 
human perfection.” It is a movement naturally conditioned, 
and fully comprehensible only as we trace its origin in the 
religious genius and the $piritual history of the Jewish race, 
and as we take note of all the other currents which have 
united with it to make our modern life what it is. Jesus 
of Nazareth, the mightiest person our earth has known, 
was, like every other consummate genius known to our 
race, a true and proper man. Vast as his influence has been 
and is yet to be upon our human lot, it is not the only 
one to be considered; nor by itself would it give complete 
deliverance from human distresses. In no true sense of 
the words is he the centre of history to which all preceding 
men looked forward, to which all succeeding men must 
look back. Once a portion of the race, his gospel is a 
possession forever, carried along with the race in its unend- 
ing struggle after higher life. But it is only Christian 
conceit, not yet released from provincialism in religion, 
which can claim the name of science for such sheer adula- 
tion as is offered us in the “Christocentric” scheme. 
“The history of religion leads on and up to Him, and He 
possesses all the resources requisite for its greatest possible 
future growth. He is the Alpha and Omega, the Absolute 
revealed, the Infinite personally disclosed. . . . The endeavor 
to Christologize theology is, in the last analysis, simply a 
return to reality, to the truth of fact, of history, of creation, 
of humanity, of the divine method of revelation, of the 
actual government and the eternal kingdom of God.” 

On the contrary, we affirm and confidently appeal to 
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facts that no proper science of history or of theology is pos- 
sible until the wholly mistaken conception of Jesus of Naz- 
areth as the God-Man is eliminated from religious thought. 
It was an idea utterly foreign to his own mind, as we read 
that mind in the most authentic records, the first three Gos- 
pels. It is an idea which pretends to unite all contradictions 
and distinctions of the finite and the Infinite, in the case 
of one person in human history. Such a pretension blinds 
the eyes of those who make it to the facts, otherwise most 
obvious, of the simple, natural life of Jesus and of the 
gradual accretion of legend and doctrine about it. Ra- 
tional theology —and a theology which is not rational pro- 
nounces its own condemnation —is,and must be, based upon 
the total knowledge of God by universal man. To it, 
Brahmanism will make its special contributions of truth. 
So will Buddhism, so will every other historical religion. 
The contribution which Christianity makes is the largest 
and finest, but it is not the whole truth about God or about 
man. To centre theology, then, about the person of Jesus 
is a stupendous error. To suppose that such a theology pre- 
eminently deserves the name of “science” shows only how 
entirely the impersonal character of true science is appre- 
hended. “A theology which is not Christocentric is like 
a Ptolemaic astronomy,—it is out of true relation to the 
earth and the heavens, to God and His universe.” No 
assertion could be further from the truth of things. Only 
by the most unscientific distortion of human history, 
especially of the religious history of the greater part of the 
human race, is such a theology possible. The attempt to 
galvanize into the show of life such a scheme, in the face 
of our present knowledge of man’s religious life beyond 
the contracted lines of Christianity, is one of the symptoms 
of an expiring Orthodoxy. It is as reasonable as would 
be a return on the part of geometers to Euclid, of astrono- 
mers to Ptolemy, of philosophers to Aristotle, as the 
“centres” of their sciences. A system which so misuses 
and perverts the fundamental idea of science — disconnec- 
tion with the life or authority of any individual — will 
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surely find intreasing rebuke from a scientific age. Ortho- 
doxy has gone so far as to desire to try to “ convey” the 
name of science, in order to baptize therewith its most 
purely arbitrary notions. Once entered upon this danger- 
ous path, however, it cannot return: it must go on, with how 
much so ever of distaste to an elementary practice of scien- 
tific method. It must learn to practise a decent fairness to 
other religions than the Christian. It must cease to repre- 
sent them as hobbling across the stage of an artificia) theatre 
of human history, playing a sorry part in a drama sprung 
only from a narrow theologian’s brain; and it must come 
to recognize the part each faith has played and still plays 
in the actual world, ruled by a larger God and a nobler 
purpose than have entered into the heart of any Orthodoxy 
yet to conceive. 

“The fundamental religious question of our time,” say 
the Andover professors, “is the claim of Christianity to be 
the one perfect and final religion for mankind.” If this. 
were indeed so, then we should properly expect here some 
few indications that the writers have studied the other 
great religions of the world, to compare them with the 
Christian system, as they formulate it. The most damag- 
ing accusation to be made against this book is that, so far 
as its tone toward the non-Christian religions is concerned, 
it might well have been written fifty years ago, by a kind- 
hearted man, as densely ignorant as his contemporaries of 
the real nature of the so-called “heathen religions.” The 
study of comparative religion has had an immense fascina- 
tion for the more progressive branch of the Congregational 
body, on the other hand. Though first acquaintance 
roused many expectations, which have not been fulfilled, 
of vast accessions in every religion to the treasures of 
simple religious truth possessed before by the followers 
of Jesus, we may now claim that our attitude has become 
judicial toward the faiths in which incomparably the greater 
part of the denizens of earth have lived and died. We hold 
no brief for Confucius or Zarathustra against Isaiah. We 
have no desire to exalt the Buddha above the Christ. But 
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we have learned a great body of facts about the ethnic 
religions, which forever makes impossible for us, as en- 
lightened Christians, such a tone as disfigures this so-called 
Progressive Orthodoxy, which here retains the essential 
bigotry always resident in formal Orthodoxy. The An- 
dover professors are, in this respect, in the sorry plight of 
men who have abandoned the scheme of Orthodoxy, and 
have yet retained its worst spirit of intolerance.- Belief 
in a probation after death for “the heathen” is enough to 
make them doctrinally unsound, whatever protestations 
they may make. The declaration of the absolute necessity 
of such a probation for all who have not consciously 
accepted Christ is enough to stamp them as morally partial 
and spiritually biassed. 

“ The knowledge of the Atonement may be the necessary 
condition of the decisive choice of the soul for or against 
God. The knowledge of right and wrong may not be the 
sufficient condition for such a choice.” Here plainly ap- 
pears that exaltation of creed above character which has so 
long been the bane of religion in Christian lands. The 
authors complacently imply, or affirm again and again, that 
the mass of “heathen” are despicably wicked. “The 
instances of exceptional virtue usually cited are not suf- 
ficiently conclusive to warrant us in abandoning belief in 
the necessity of faith in Christ. We are not yet ready to 
admit that there is another name given under the Asiatic 
heaven whereby the Chinese can be saved, and another way 
open in Africa whereby a man can come to the Father” 
(p. 245). Listen now to the ancient king of China, who, 
twelve hundred years before the birth of Confucius and 
seventeen hundred years before Christ, spoke these grand 
words: “The great God has conferred on the people a 
moral sense, compliance with which would show their 
nature invincibly right. To cause them tranquilly to 
pursue the course which it indicates is the task of the 
sovereign.” Listen to the slant-eyed sage himself, replying 
to an inquiry for the one word that should make life per- 
fect: “It is shu,” the as heart,—my heart in sympathy 
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with yours. Listen to the prophet of Nazareth: “ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God, and thy neighbor as thyself. Who- 
soever doeth the will of God is my brother.” Now listen to 
Andover: “ There is no way open to God in Asia!” Which 
of these are the voices of religion, and which the voice of 
dogma? 

Such utterances are the more repugnant in a volume of 
which the continual refrain is the universality of the gos- 
pel, the absoluteness of Christianity, and its application to 
every human soul. Surely, if, in any theology, we should 
have a right to ask for the comprehension of all good men 
under the terms of salvation, it is here. And it will be in 
vain for the authors to rouse sentiments of humanity on 
one page (244) against the doctrine of a limited atonement, 
and on the next page to advocate a Christian partialism, 
which such sentiments equally condemn. If, under the doc- 
trine of a limited atonement, “the conception of God is 
unscriptural, the doctrine of Christ is unchristian, and that 
sentiment or consciousness which is the product of the gos- 
pel is outraged”; if “such a gospel cannot be preached ” 
and-“ such a God cannot be loved,’’— the same is true of the 
immoral limitations of salvation imposed upon the non- 
Christian world. They are contrary to all just ideas of 
the universal fatherhood of God; they contradict the 
enlightened Christianity, which says that, in every nation, 
he that feareth God and worketh righteousness is accepted 
of him; they outrage the human heart, which knows that 
goodness in China is as good as goodness in America, which 
feels that the Andover gospel cannot be preached in face 
of modern knowledge of comparative religion, and that the 
Andover God, who can save but a small fraction of the 
race in this life, is one neither to be admired for his wisdom 
nor to be loved for his benevolence. 

But Andover will answer, “Have we not provided a 
full escape by our neat and easy doctrine of a probation 
after death?” Reasonable men will reply: “If you were 
simply concerned about truth, and perhaps altogether care- 
less about Orthodoxy, you would not so dexterously shift 

10 
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all the troublesome problems into the unknown future. 
You would meet them, like men, here and now. You 
would say that every real theology will take in Asia and 
Africa as well as Europe and America, and boldly declare, 
with your Master, that he that doeth the will of God is 
saved, whether the name of Christ has fallen upon his ears 
or not.” 

Progressive Orthodoxy, claiming to be scientific, labors 
under the fatal defect of that narrow vision which the 
sympathetic knowledge of only one historic faith inevitably 
produces. “He who only knows one religion,” says Mr. 
E. B. Tylor, “can no more understand that religion than 
he who only knows one language can understand that 
language,”— wise words, which so conservative a comparer 
of religions as James Freeman Clarke prefixes to his Ten 
Great Religions. The attitude of the Andover professors 
toward those great religions is an anachronism. They 
follow Peter in his least catholic mood rather than Jesus 
himself. When did Jesus Christ, in any authentic record, 
hand over, even to long probation, the just and true souls 
that never knew his name? The ingenious devices by 
which Andover seeks to reconcile with its universal atone- 
ment the necessary ignorance of Christ by all pre-Christian 
and extra-Christian generations are futile. They show only 
the extreme straits of a halting theory, bankrupt in this 
world, and pouring forth assignats without stint upon the 
bank of probation after death. 

Unitarians will say: Jesus Christ is the greatest among 
many brethren who have taught the way of eternal life. 
Blessed are the ears that hear his word and the feet 
that follow in his path. Surely, we who have heard cannot 
walk too faithfully therein. But the uncounted millions, 
to whom his very name is unknown, they, too, have had 
light and grace bestowed upon them. Not in “ exceptional 
instances,” but in the great mass of cases, men in every 
non-Christian land have lived uprightly, according to their 
light. We had much better concern ourselves about our 
own unfaithfulness to the measure of truth bestowed upon 
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us. We had much better consider our duties to the 
heathen in Christian countries than vex our souls to invent 
schemes of probation for those whose religion we take 
no pains to appreciate, and to whose real characters we are 
blinded by theological zeal. Under every sky, the name 
of goodness has been known, its power tested, its beauty 
realized, its salvation proved. “*The wise and prudent” 
go on furbishing up schemes of atonement, limited or uni- 
versal ; but, in all lands, “ the babes” persist in being saved 
by virtue and true holiness. 

Such a scheme as this of Andover might well have been 
predicted by theological prophets. It is an attempt which 
must inevitably have been made, sooner or later, to fill 
up obvious lacunae in the common doctrine of the atone- 
ment. How can men be saved by faith in Christ, when the 
great majority have not even heard that there is a Christ? 
Common humanity, it might have been foreseen, would 
sometime so far invade theology as to give these hapless 
millions a chance in another world, just as Andover now 
holds it out. An advance in humanity and in logical con- 
sistency the New Theology certainly is, but it bears the 
sure marks of heresy. If men once form the pernicious 
habit of trusting, in matters of divinity, the sentiments 
which they revere as holiest guides in human affairs, it is 
all over with Orthodoxy! And Orthodoxy knows it well. 
No protestations of soundness in doctrine, no ingenious 
labels implying a new mixture of standing-still and going- 
forward, can blind her sagacious eye or deceive her pre- 
scient mind. However much the changes are rung on the 
necessity to salvation of accepting the atonement, the genu- 
inely orthodox remain unconvinced and indignant. They 
denounce the innovation, because innovations have a dan- 
gerous habit of increasing. The actual offence is, doctrinally 
considered, small; but it means a possible revolt of human 
nature all along the lines. Orthodoxy feels, in the very 
marrow of her bones, that all Andover’s definings and 
refinings will not save from the Unitarian abyss of heresy. 
From saying what Scripture does not deny (the Andover 
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position) to saying that Scripture is imperfect is a descent 
dangerously easy. The only safe way is to abide by what 
Scripture does say, regardless of human feeling, regardless 
of worldly science, regardless of the good in other religions. 

Progressive Orthodoxy is essentially a compromise, and 
bears all the marks of compromise. It is a scheme proceed- 
ing from no such access of religious life as brought forth 
Methodism on one hand, nor from any such boldness of 
reason as generated Unitarianism. Its notion that reason 
can be satisfied at this age of the world by homeopathic 
doses of concession is amusing, but its eagerness for the 
name of Orthodoxy is distressing. For strong and earnest 
men like those who, before the day of this scheme, forsook 
Orthodoxy for Liberal Christianity, will not be satisfied 
with any such half-way measures; nor will the most ortho- 
dox element in Trinitarian Congregationalism find any more 
satisfaction. It is an attempt by expert theologians to find 
a modus vivendi with humanity and with knowledge. But 
neither will accept the compromise. However popular 
with the multitude the scheme may be for a time, a little 
more knowledge will break down the laborious distinctions 
of kind raised between Christianity and other faiths, be- 
tween Jesus and other men; a little more comprehension 
of the supreme importance of character will discredit the 
universal atonement, with its skilfully adjusted retroactive 
machinery. The sad fate will fall upon Andover, which 
neither seminaries nor creeds can avert, of confessing that 
men are saved by goodness of soul and purity of life. 
“Unable to save themselves from the method and conse- 
quences of rationalism,” future theologians will confine 
themselves to this world, and allow, however unwillingly, 
that reason and righteousness have power, beyond all sys- 
tems, to guide and to bless. 

The Progressive Orthodoxy which we have here been re- 
viewing, our readers will understand, ig not the entire move- 
ment in evangelical circles commonly known as the New 
Theology. Our attention has been confined to that part of 
it which has assumed the name of Progressive Orthodoxy, 
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and which comes forth from Andover. If we are not 
altogether mistaken, the beginning of this particular scheme 
must be sought in the entrance into a theological seminary 
of a sentiment which is usually excluded therefrom with 
jealous care. “A greater word than even religion” has 
been whispered there : “ that word is humanity.” We would 
uot close without expressing our high admiration for the 
many fine qualities exhibited by the Andover professors 
who have not, been able or willing to close their ears to this 
greatest of words for man. With their fundamental spirit 
of progress we are in strict accord. But no progress in 
theology can be enduring, unless it go along with an in- 
crease of moral power. Increased sincerity, increased sim- 
plicity, increased boldness of confidence in truth,— these 
are the notes of real progress in theology. The measure of 
them in this book is not an invisible quantity; but, consid- 
ering the time in which we live, it is painfully small to the 
Unitarian mind. How little moral inspiration do we find 
here! how many endeavors to be orthodox by the side of 
the one insuppressible endeavor to be humane! how much 
of qualification and inconsistency! Exalt the Scripture as 
these writers may, it is sufficient to point out that their 
scheme is one never before drawn from its pages. De- 
nounce rationalism and “mere naturalism” as they may, 
they cannot save themselves from just accusations that 
“the whole argument of the ‘book runs on rationalistic 
lines.”* Their attempt to mix progress and Orthodoxy 
cannot in the end succeed. Let them take counsel, if 
they would win the admiration of manly men, of Chan- 
ning, saying, “ The truth is, and it ought not to be denied, 
that our ultimate reliance is,and must be, on our own rea- 
son. I am surer that my rational nature is from God than 
that any book is the expression of his will.” 

The history of American Unitarianism cannot safely be 
disregarded by the larger branch of the Congregational 
body. We have not been the sport of random circum- 
stances. We have had a natural, if a speedy,.development. 
"_-* Prof. L. L. Paine, of Bangor, in the New Englander for March. 
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The growth of rationalism among our Trinitarian brethren 
will probably be slower, but it is not likely to follow essen- 
tially different lines. As respects the question of probation 
after death, Andover is in very much the same position as 
the Unitarians of 1840. “The worth of the Bible to them 
.. lay largely in its vagueness, its multiplicity of meaning, 
the room they thereby got for thinking far and freely, with- 
out fear. It lay much more largely in this vagueness than 
they knew.” * That vagueness could not saye them from 
the advancing rationalism of Theodore Parker. To Andover 
Hill, we commend the words of this prophet of humanity, 
now ranking as a Christian Father among Unitarians. “I 
should believe in universal salvation, if a thousand Bibles 
affirmed the contrary.” There spoke a man! “ Progressive 
Orthodoxy” needs nothing more than it needs a thorough 
infusion of manliness like that. Let it turn from its imagi- 
nary Christ, “the universal man,” unique in kind and 
central in all theology, to the actual Jesus, our elder brother, 
with whose direct and simple word dogmatic theology has 
ever had the faintest sympathy, whose genius was exactly 
measured by his humanity, whose unfettered soul scorned 
the Orthodoxy of his own day, and has been the spiritual 
father of every subsequent heterodoxy that exalts goodness 
and truth above doctrine and creed. Then it may begin to 
speak of science and reality in its theology, when it pro- 
gresses by leaving behind every desire and every pretence 
of Orthodoxy. 


NicHoLas P. GILMAN. 
* Rev. W. C. Gannett’s Memoir of Rev. Dr. Gannett, p. 181. ; 
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THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In the two numbers of the Revue des Deux Mondes for March, 
M. Renan has two highly characteristic articles on “ History and 
Legend in the Old Testament,” the first portion of a series on 
the Origins of the Bible. The peculiar character of Hebrew 
literature, he says, was stamped upon it by the prophets. “The 
prophecy of the North not only created Elias: it created also 
Moses, the sacred history, and the first germ of the Thora.” 
“Israel was the people of Jahve, that was saying little: Moab 
was also the people of Camos. But all was changed when Jahve 
was no longer distinguished from the very God who made 
heaven and earth, the God of justice and right. Instead of 
having, like all the peoples, a national god, Israel thas became 
the elect of God, the chosen people of the Absolute Being, the 
unique people.” The great agent in this wonderful transforma- 
tion was the Jehovist, who, having before him the Book of 
Legends, made from it substantially our present Genesis. In 
developing the character of this great unknown,— who, he claims, 
influenced Hebrew thought more than any other prophet,— 
M. Renan employs most eulogistic language: “The Jehovist is 
surely one of the most extraordinary writers that has ever lived. 
He is a sombre thinker, at once religious and pessimistic, like 
certain philosophers of the new German school,—M. Hart- 
mann, for example. He equals Hegel in the use and abuse of 
general formulas. He is as anthropomorphic and almost as 
mythological as the author of the Book of Legends, but religious 
thought with him is much more developed. The Jehovist was 
certainly a religious creator of the first rank. One may regard 
the incomparable myths of the second and third chapters of 
Genesis, the narration of Eden, of the creation of woman, and of 
the fall of man, as his personal work. A profound idea, although 
to us erroneous, fills the pages in appearance most childish. 
This conception of a primitive man, absolutely ignorant of death, 
labor, and sorrow, astonishes by its boldness. The narrative of 
the creation of woman is the most philosophic myth in any 
religion. The explanation of all human history by sin, by the 
tendency to evil, by the intimate corruption of nature, has been 
the basis of the Christianity of St. Paul. Jewish tradition pre- 
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served these mysterious pages without paying much attention to 
them. St. Paul drew from them a religion, which has been that 
of St. Augustine, of Calvin, of Protestantism in general, and 
which certainly has its depth, since very eminent minds of our 
century are still penetrated by it. The plan of redemption, 
which is the consequence of the dogma of sin, is conceived 
very clearly by our author. The salvation of the world will be 
effected through the election of Israel, in virtue of the promises 
made to Abraham. Christianity will find there its point of 
departure. It will affirm that Jesus, issuing from Israel, has 
tealized the divine programme, and repaired the evil caused by 
the fault of the first Adam.” 

Two able contributions to comparative religion from France 
are made in M. A. Delattre’s LZ’ Asie Occidentale dans les Inscrip- 
tions Assyriennes and M. L. C. Casartelli’s La Philosophie relig- 
ieuse du Mazdeisme sous les Sassanides. The attention paid 
in France to the study of the history of religions is indicated by 
the programme of lectures in a section just added to the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes, embracing courses on Indian, Egyptian, Chi- 
nese, Arabian, and Hebrew religion by MM. Verne and Carriére, 
with courses on Christian history, literature, and law by the two 
. Révilles and MM. Sabatier and Massebrieau, 

The first Aeft of the first part of Dr. Kuenen’s Historical- 
critical Introduction to the Old Testament has been issued in 
German, a second heft completing this part. The first half- 
volume of Dr. A. Wiusche’s Der Babylonische Talmud in 
seinen Haggadischen Bestandtheilen gives a selection of typical 
passages representing all the varieties of the Haggada, to be fol- 
lowed by three more parts of the same size.—— Dr. A. Socin, of 
Tubingen, has compiled a brief Arabic grammar, which is highly 
commended. R. Proelss has written another life of Heine 
according to the latest developments.——It is Germans, of 
course, who have just begun a Zeitschrift fir Assyriologie, to 
be largely devoted to the discussion and translation, line by line, 
of the inscriptions. The latest writer on the theology of the 
Old Testament — a theme on which Schulz is not easily surpassed 
—is Dr. Kayser.—— Dr. G. Karpeles has published an excellent 
history of Jewish literature. The second Jahrbuch for 1886 
contains a memorial paper on Prof. Biedermann, by P. Mehthorn ; 
a discussion of the significance and fate of Hellenism in the 


c 


life of the Jewish people, by C. Siegfried; Jesus, the “Son o° 
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Man,” by W. Brickner; “Tertullian’s Relation to Clement of 
Alexandria,” by E. Noeldechen; the “ Unity of the Teaching,” 
by Lic. Bratke; and the “Theological Writings of Boethius,” by 
J. Driseke. 

Rev. Dr. Thomas Dykes, in a work on The Christian Church 
in Relation to Human Experience, attempts to view a number 
of ecclesiastical matters with primary reference to the facts of 
human nature and history. This disposition, unhappily too rare 
among ecclesiastical historians, distinguishes the author as a 
member of the Broad Church school among the Scotch Presby- 
terians.—— Rev. Dr. John Cunningham continues the unending 
course of some “lecture” with a book on The Growth of the 
Church in its Origination and Institutions. It is a misfortune 
that the founders of these lectures —the Bampton, for example 
— neglected to provide for long periods of vacation.—— R. W. 
Dixon’s LHistory of the English Church from the Abolition of 
the Roman Jurisdiction is a work marked by scholarly research, 
patient investigation, and fine literary workmanship. It unfolds, 
without over-emphasis, the view that “the reform of the Eng- 
lish Church was not the result of one overpowering impulse, 
intellectual, moral, or religious, which burst through the bonds of 
a superstitious system, and struggled for freedom, righteousness, 
and purity. Rather, it was a social revolufion in which the 
middle class rose and the lower class fell; in which the Church 
was in some ways reformed and in some ways impaired, losing 
much of her ancient beauty, but preserving all the distinctive 
marks of a church.” The Atheneum warmly praises Rev. 
T. P. Hughes’ Dictionary of Islam. Under each heading, the 
compiler gives, first, a series of pertinent extracts fromthe 
Koran; next, the sayings of Mohammed or his immediate fol- 
lowers; then, the authoritative Moslem commentaries, followed 
by the opinions of modern scholafs and travellers; closing with 
a statement of the present facts or customs, made with fairness 
and ample learning. 

Late English books worthy of attention are Frederic Harri- 
son’s volume of literary essays, The Choice of Books; the 
fourth and fifth volumes of Spencer Walpole’s History of Hing- 
land from 1818, bringing the narrative down to the sixth decade 
of the century; Why J would Disestablish, another compilation 
by Mr. A. Reid, after the style of his book about Ireland; Prof. 
II. Sidgwick’s address on The Scope and Method of Economic 
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Science; H. D. MacLeod’s Elements of Economics, a closing 
part; the Punishment of Death, by Henry Romilly, a son of the 
noted lawyer; Matural Causes and Supernatural Seemings, by 
Dr. Henry Maudsley; a Memoir of Henry Bascly, the Oxford 
Evangelist, by E. L. Hicks; the Judgment of Prometheus, by 
Ernest Myers; the Wealth of Households, by J. T. Danson, a 
popular work on the political economy of daily life; Life and 
Society in Eastern Europe, by W. J. Tucker, a lively work 
which contains a chapter on the Unitarians of Hungary; Essays 
in the Study of Folk-songs, by the Countess Evelyn Martinengo- 
Cesaresco. 

The author of the Proverbial Philosophy, who now seems to 
belong to a distant generation, will publish his autobiography. 
A world never satiated with gossip will probably listen with 
interest even to Mr. Tupper’s judgments of his contemporaries. 
Of one thing, at least, his readers, like the spectators at the show 
of the equally distinguished Mr. Barnum, are always sure: every- 
thing is strictly “moral.” If Mr. Howells, in his later tendencies, 
reveals the novelist of the future, then Mr. Tupper may well hope 
to be accepted as its seer, the commonplace being the ideal of 
both. Prof. W. Knight’s great edition of Wordsworth reaches 
its close in an eighth volume, and a ninth volume will be given 
to a life of the poet. Dr. Martineau’s Types of Ethical 
Theory has at length been issued in a handsome American edi- 
tion, which, although reduced in price, compares favorably with 
the first issue. The second volume of the late Prof. T. H. 
Green’s works, containing the lecture on Kant, is nearly ready. 

An unfinished instalment of a work on the Principles of - 
Morals — begun several years ago by the late and the present 
Presidents of Corpus, Profs. Wilson and Fowler — contains three 
introductory chapters on the relation of morals to other sciences 
and religions, on the earlier English moralists, and on the method 
of morals. Prof. Max Miller is to be the president of the 
new Goethe society—— H. A. Dillon has enlarged and _ thor- 
oughly revised that standard work, Costume in England, by the 
late F. W. Fairholt. 

The new English Historical Review makes a promising début 
in its January number, All its features indicate that it will take 
the first rank, and be as indispensable to American students of 
history as to English. Two especially valuable articles in the 
first issue are Lord Acton’s on “German Schools of History” and 
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Prof. Seeley’s on “The House of Bourbon.”—— Mind for Jan- 
uary has a good paper on the famous mystic, “ Meister Eckhart.” 
Two notable lectures published in recent numbers of the Con- 
temporary are R. H. Hutton’s on Cardinal Newman and 
Matthew Arnold, between whom he finds unexpected analogies. 
Prof. Huxley, apparently exhilarated by his easy victory over 
Mr. Gladstone, defending the literal truth of Genesis, has heen 
continuing his theological researches in the same review, under 
the head of “The Evolution of Theology.” The readiness of 
scientific specialists to commit the same fault as theological 
specialists, and to express themselves with extreme confidence in 
matters wherein they cannot be authorities, has been vividly 
illustrated in recent months by the political tirades against Mr. 
Gladstone’s admirable statesmanship, as it must seem to Amer- 
icans, in which Sir John Lubbock and Profs. Tyndall and Huxley 
have indulged themselves. Those disposed to grant a practical 
infallibility to the men of natural science whenever they’ rush 
headlong into philosophy with Prof. Tyndall, or into Home Rule 
with Lubbock and Huxley, or handle matters of religion like 
Herbert Spencer,— with an evident lack of religious insight,— 
might well profit by such disclosures to withdraw a portion of 
that absolute trust which can never properly take the place of 
discriminating admiration, whether its object be a Hegel, an 
Emerson, a Goethe, or a Darwin, to say nothing of living men. 
Prof. Huxley’s utterances on theology deserve and will certainly 
receive most respectful hearing and consideration; but that they 
should, prima facie, be granted an equal value with what James 
Martineau may say is quite irrational. The Truth-Seeker Com- 
pany of New York has, by the way, republished from the Con- 
temporary, in a handy form, the whole controversy between Mr. 
Gladstone and Prof. Huxley, with other articles by Dr. Réville, 
Max Miller, and Mrs. Lynn Linton. Mrs. Oliphant pays a 
hearty tribute to her friend, Principal Tulloch, in the April 
Blackwood. Americans disposed to be amused by the 
“Browning craze” will smile at an item in the Academy to 
the effect that the “Girton girls have proved faithless to Mr. 
Browning: they have formally dissolved their society, and not 
only voted that the balance of funds in hand should be spent 
in chocolates, but have actually bought the chocolates and eaten 
them.” 


The paragraph in these pages for April concerning the Con- 
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cord School appears to have been misunderstood by at least one 
zealous friend of that institution. Goethe’s very superficial opin- 
ion of Dante was quoted, to indicate the need of more discrimi- 
nation in eulogizing the great German; while a comparison of a 
literature primer like Prof. Jebb’s on Greek Literature or Stop- 
ford Brooke’s on English Literature or Prof. Dowden’s on Shak- 
spere with the Concord volume would show how weak in proper 
literary judgment and balance the latter is. 

N. P. G. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


As our beautiful new Unitarian Building approaches the hour 
of consecration, it is well for us to consider how far we deserve 
such a conspicuous representation of our faith by our recognized 
missionary activity and our firm religious and Christian con- 
victions bequeathed to us by our fathers. We have no reason 
to be discouraged at the results of our work all over the country, 
but more money and more laborers are needed in the vineyard. 
As to the great Christian verities of our belief, we feel sure 
that most of the earnest people of our denomination are undis- 
turbed by the attacks of materialism, unmoved by the brilliant 
claims of science, unelated by the intellectual and physical 
progress of the age, except so far as all these ‘forces develop, 
as we believe they do, the need of spiritual training, and make 
that training more enlightened and the longing for spiritual 
realities more keen. 

The Manchester New College Centenary Celebration in Eng- 
land, although highly interesting and successful, seems to have 
provoked some criticism on account of the length of the sermons 
and addresses and the few breathing-spaces given to a wearied 
audience, where all the exercises were concentrated in one 
day and evening. We have fallen into the same exhaustive 
habits at our National Conferences and other meetings. We 
remember once hearing an able preacher say: “I wonder how 
you people in the pews can bear it. I could never sit as you do 
and listen: it would kill me. What saints you are in patience!” 
If all the addresses were as valuable as the sermon of Rev. 
Charles Beard, the listeners might well be willing to keep their 
places; and we have no doubt they were able and interesting. 
They will doubtless be reported in later numbers of our English 
exchanges. Mr. Beard shows how the college, in its enlarged 
development, has aimed at something broader than merely mak- 
ing men Unitarians. That has been in a great measure, we 
presume, the result of its teaching, because there has come under 
its training that large outlook, that generous recognition of 
other faiths, that ripening of the nature which leads a student 
to take the side of liberal Christian thought without any narrow 
sectarian limits, any arrest of progress on the one hand or 
extreme negation on the other. This attitude of the college 
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Mr. Beard has well defended, though not in a controversial 
spirit, against the criticisms of its more conservative friends. 
It is the spirit which, we believe, is prevailing more and more 
in the best theological schools of all denominations in this 
country. It does not prevent young men from throwing in 
their sympathies on the side of those denominations which 
are best represented by the professors or the tone at least 
of certain colleges; but it does prevent the students from 
gaining a one-sided, crude, narrow, Christian development, ill 
fitting them for preaching the liberty that is in Christ. We do 
believe that in our theological schools it is desirable that the 
young men should intend to become preachers and pastors. It 
is all very well for great institutions of learning, like Oxford, to 
cultivate men who live out their lives there in the still airs 
of abstract thoughts. But our little branch of the Christian 
Church needs laborers in the vineyard, and the dignity of our 
theological schools will be lost if we cease to furnish such shep- 
herds for the flock. Mr. Beard closes his fine sermon by saying, 
“My heart’s desire and prayer for Alma Mater is that her 
children yet to be born may more and more see God with open 
vision and follow Christ with loving wills and docile hearts, 
and spend themselves even unto death for the kingdom of 
heaven upon earth.” 

The anniversary meeting of the Blackfriars’ Mission to the 
poor called out a fine address from the chairman, Dr. Aspland, 
who, in speaking of the present antagonism between the em- 
ployer and employed, said some things which we need to hear 
as much as our English friends. It is interesting to see how we 
run parallel with our mother country in all social evils, and 
also in organizations for reform. We may also note tlfe fact 
that, as our American Unitarian Association was formed about 
the same time as the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
so our new Channing Building will be inaugurated not far 
from the time that Essex Hall, London, is consecrated for the 
religious purposes of the English Unitarians. The corner-stone 
of the new Essex chapel was laid at the West End of London 
with interesting ceremonies this spring. The Charity Organiza- 
tion Society reminds us of our Associated Charities in Boston. 
After the recent riot in London, under the panic of fear, the 
tradesmen of the city and others are said to have contributed 
large sums of money to quiet the insubordinate and protect 
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property. According to the papers, £60,000 or more were raised. 
This money is being distributed to the poor, and, as one would 
expect, not always judiciously, so that now benevolent and 
wise people think it is doing more harm than good. The com- 
mittee have had to call in Miss Octavia Hill. She commends 
the Associated Charity Organization, saying that their main 
thought is “of what will really help the poor.” We are re- 
minded in these cases of the difficulties whicle philanthropic 
people and the city of Boston had to struggle with during 
the Roxbury floods, and after the contributions were made for 
the relief of the sufferers. 

The published lectures of George Dawson still continue to 
occupy the attention of the religious press. Mr. Dawson, in 
speaking of Carlyle, says: “Carlyle teaches a great lesson: that 
the true reform of politics and everything else is more in getting 
aright spirit than in any over-attention to get the right form. 
Get the spirit and the truth, and the form will take care of 
itself. This is borne out by the philosophy of the Christian 
verity. It must have struck some of you that Jesus Christ 
never said anything about political abuses, against slavery or 
absolute government. He put down this great truth. Change 
the spirit, and the thing will go. All ghosts vanish when the 
morning star arises. His doctrine was the morning star.... 
Of course, bad laws must be cleared out of the way; but the 
best exertions of a man’s life ought to be given to the inner 
soul of a people.” We see in this last passage the secret of 
Mr: Dawson’s powér over his congregation. 

The late Rev. Paxton Hood, who visited this country some 
years ago, was preaching once in a strange chapel, when the 
deacon gave out these two lines of a hymn: — 


“ My thoughts on awful subjects roll, 
Damnation and the dead.” 


Mr. Hood started up, exclaiming: “Stop! stop! My thoughts 
do not roll on any such subject : — 


‘Come, let us join our cheerful songs 
Witk angels round the throne.’” 


The Christian World, from which we cull this story, tells us in 
connection with it that there is a movement in the liberal ortho- 
dox churches, which this paper represents, toward an enrichment 
of sacred song and prayer. Dr. Martineau, in his profound ar- 
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ticle on “The Hidden Soul of Harmony,” in speaking of the 
necessity of firm religious doctrines, says: “They may be only 
theory to the critic, but they are the expression of fact to the 
believer. ... To know something of the source from whence we 
come, and find there not a fermenting chemistry, but a holy love; 
to draw near, until the eye of the living God gleams on the 
uplifted face, and the communion of spirits shows that he is 
there; to shrink from him in sin; to seek quiet with him in 
sorrow, and to trust him everywhere; to gain assurance of his 
will, be reconciled to his affection, and hopeful of his heaven,— 
these things are to some indispensable necessities, without which 
they would esteem it better that they had never been born.” 
Rev. R. A. Armstrong’s sermon, in reply to Dr. Martineau’s 
article in the Christian Reformer, entitled “The Way out of 
the Trinitarian Controversy,” has some very weighty and moving 
assertions in regard to the simple belief which Unitarians hold 
dear,— the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man in 
Jesus his Son. 

A recent Scotch writer states a striking fact in regard to 
Highland customs: that the people rarely are willing to use the 


word “dead” in relation to their departed friends, but always 
speak of them in Gaelic as being “gathered to their fathers” or 
“entering upon rest.” “ Brutes, animals, we call dead,” said an 
old woman; “but our friends do not die.” This recalls to us 
a lovely epitaph found of late in an old English burial-ground : — 


“ E’en for the dead 
I will not bind myself to grief: 
Death cannot long divide. 
’Tis but as if the rose that climbed 
My garden wall 
Had bloomed the other side.” 


We have already seen in the Register the account of our 
missionary in India, Mr.*Dall’s seventieth birthday occasion 
among his friends and pupils. We have in the mean time 
received a letter from him, telling us how he was buried in roses 
almost, and heard salutations in all the native tongues as well 
as English, and how he began to feel that his work was worth 
something to these people, and also his love, which we never 
doubt. We only wish our Unitarian friends knew moré about 
it. But many of us do know, and send him our congratulations. 

The one hundredth anniversary of the birthday of the theo- 
logian and scholar Gesenius has recently been celebrated in 
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Germany. He was the founder of the Oriental School, and 
foremost leader in the study of the Semitic languages and litera- 
ture. He is spoken of as being “a bright little man of the 
world, with an astonishing intellectual acumen and a great 
capacity for imparting to others his knowledge.” He was first 
appointed to a situation at Gdttingen, afterward at the Univer- 
sity of Heiligenstadt, where he published the first part of his 
Hebrew and Chaldaic Lexicon of the Old Testament. He soon 
after accepted the Chair of Theology at Halle, which then had 
seven hundred students. The second part of his Lexicon ap- 
peared, and was in such demand that it was necessary to publish 
an edition in Latin, for the benefit of foreigners. He issued his 
Hebrew Grammar and Reader in 1814, and gave to the world 
his great work on the Hebrew language and litérature before he 
was thirty years old. He also published a translation of Isaiah 
with commentary in three volumes, and a great Samaritan work. 
He went to Oxford, and was urged to remain, but preferred to 
return to Germany. He was known all over Europe, and his 
lectures were crowded with students. During the ravage of the 
cholera in Berlin, he was missed from his post. When he re- 
turned, he began his lecture, he said, where he left off, chap. x., 
5, 9, as if nothing had happened. “The students stamped, and 
insisted upon knowing why he had disappeared so suddenly. He 
replied that it was on account of the cholera; that, although 
many copies of his works were extant, he had but one copy of 
his life. This satisfied his audience, and they allowed him to go 
on. His last works were upon Syrian and Phenician monuments. 
He died at the age of fifty-seven. Two of his daughters are 
the wives of eminent historians and theologians, and his son is 
at the head of a large financial house in Berlin. 

The remains of the great French writer, Montaigne, were 
removed the past season to the vault of the New University 
Buildings at Bordeaux. It is said that Shakspere owned a copy 
of Montaigne’s essays; and Victor Hugo maintained that our 
great poet was turned away from his Italian tastes by the 
French philosopher, and led into the vein that created Hamlet. 
The death of Etienne Chastel, Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the Faculty of Theology at Geneva, is a great loss to the 
Protestant world. He was the author of many valuable works, 
and has of late years become known to our Unitarian public, 
through his sympathy with liberal views of Christianity. 

Marrua P. Lowe. 
12 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Taree Years or Arctic SERVICE.* 


We have here two magnificent octavo volumes,— pp. 428 and 444,— 
lacking in nothing that could make them outwardly attractive, in 
nothing that can help the reader to enter fully into the author's 
story of the Greely expedition. There are nearly one hundred illus- 
trations, with various maps*and charts. The illustrations are based 
upon photographs, and are a remarkable addition to the author's narra- 
tive. The faces of the men, so far as they are given, are good to see, 
and answer well to the descriptions of their characters. The face 
of Lieut. Greely, which meets us at the beginning in a steel engrav- 
ing, is as noble as we should imagine from the style of his narration and 
the conduct which it modestly reports and equally implies. It would 
be difficult to find a more impressive example of Emerson's power 
of understatement, on which he insists in his article on “ The Super- 
lative,” than we have here. The book in this respect is very different 
from some previous accounts of arctic exploration that have been 
written by the commanding officers. There are no exaggerations, no 
attempts at fine writing. For much of the way, Lieut. Greely con- 
fines himself to his journals, written at the time. They are more 
eloquent in their simplicity than they could be made by any verbal 
ornaments. “Fearing exaggeration,” Lieut. Greely writes, in the pref- 
ace, “I have occasionally modified statements and opinions entered 
in my original journal, believing it better to underrate than enlarge 
the wonders of the arctic regions, which have been too often questioned.” 

There are introductory chapters on “The Pioneers of Smith Sound,” 
“ Circumpolar Stations,” “ Greenland,” and the organization and equip- 
ment of the expedition. Three other chapters briefly narrate the 
circumstances of the voyage to Fort Conger and the return of the 
“ Proteus.” She vanished from the sight of the explorers Aug. 26, 1881. 
- The deliverance at Cape Sabine was June 22, 1884. Much of monotony 
there must have been in the three intervening years; but the narrative 
is not monotonous, and it is very far from being wearisome. At first, it 
is full of interest and excitement, as we follow Lockwood and his 
little band on their energetic conquest of the Farthest North, 83° 23' 8'’, 
and other parties upon other expeditions of the second summer. The 
second winter reproduced the general features of the first. The health 
and spirits of the party remained good. Early in the third summer 
(mid-way of our own spring), Lieut. Lockwood made an attempt to 


* Three Years of Arctic Service. An Account of the Lady Franklin Bay Expedi- 
tion of 1881-84, and the Attainment of the Farthest North. By Adolphus W. Greely, 
Lieutenant, United States Army, commanding the expedition. Two vols. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1886. 
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go beyond his farthest north of the previous summer, but was pre- 
vented by the open water of the creeks and bays, which were his 
stages of advance. Baffled in this direction, he made a journey west- 
ward across Grinnell Land, travelling in a month four hundred and 
thirty-seven miles, adding a great variety of data to those from which 
the theory of glaciers has been constructed, and making many other 
valuable observations. Before the departure of this expedition, the 
preparations for retreat had begun in case the third summer passed 
without the arrival of a relief-steamer. August came without relief 
(of the two steamers sent, one had been lost and the other had turned 
back in sudden haste aud fear) and the retreat began. F'rom this 
time onward, for ten months, the interest of the book grows more 
and more pathetic, more and more tragical, until at length the fas- 
cination of its pages is only equalled by the pain they quicken, through 
the imagination, for the reader’s heart. It is, however, this part of 
the narrative which we could least afford to spare. 

If the retreat and the winter at Cape Sabine were not so fruitful 
of valuable discoveries and observations as the two years preceding, 
they were more fruitful of those virtues which light up the history 
of arctic exploration with its most radiant splendor. Then it was 
that Greely and his men reached “the farthest north” of brave endur- 
ance and divine unselfishness. If, as bad came to worse, some were 
not equal to these things, the wonder is that more did not give way. 
“No pen,” says Lieut. Greely, “could ever convey to the world the 
abject misery and extreme wretchedness to which we were reduced 
at Cape Sabine. Insufficiently clothed, for months without drinking 
water, destitute of warmth, our sleeping bags frozen to the ground, 
our walls, roof, and floor covered with frost and ice, subsisting on 
one-fifth of an arctic ration, almost without clothing, light, heat, or 
food, yet we were never without courage, faith, and hope.” Nothing 
could be more pitiful than the gradual failing of the health and strength 
which had withstood so many rigors without harm. With special 
interest do we follow every step of Lockwood’s way to death. Infinitely 
tragical was the one human sacrifice that was essential to the general 
weal. Then, when every survivor must have perished in a few days 
at the longest, across the roaring gale there came the whistle of the 
“ Thetis "; and deliverance was at hand. Lieut. Greely gives the credit 
he so well deserves to Capt. Schley of the relief expedition for daring 
the vicissitudes of Melville Bay so early in the season. To the Scotch 
whalers, he gives equal credit, more than is given them by Capt. 
Schley. The last page of the book is the least reassuring to our faith 
in human nature; for it tells that Brainerd still remains a sergeant, 
that no man of the party has received promotion, and that the meagre 
allowances originally promised for arctic service have not been fully 
paid. There are no votes to be got from the Congressional constituen- 
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cies by doing justice to the heroes of the Arctic North; and, therefore, 
justice will probably remain undone. 

Lieut. Greely’s scientific observations were kept up well-nigh unto 
the last, and the more technical of them are classified in various appen- 
dices. However great their value, there is greater in the story of 
his men’s endurance, loyalty, and tenderness, and in our reading of his 
own between the lines. 

“< The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 
And lifts us, unawares, 

Out of all meaner cares.” 

We owe a world of gratitude to Lieut. Greely and his officers and men 
for what they did and dared, and to him a very special debt for his 
unvarnished story of such great adventures. J. W. C. 


Tue Expiorations aT ZOAN.* 


Fortunate as is the Egypt Exploration Fund in its scholars, like 
Poole, Sayce, Newton#Wilson, and Miss Amelia B. Edwards, in its 
support by continentalists like Brugsch, Maspero, Ebers, and Revillout, 
it is doubly fortunate in the ageuts who are doing its work of explora- 
tion. M. Naville’s discovery of Pithom, recorded in the first memoir, 
revealed in this master of Egyptian text the practical capacities of 
the excavator. Mr. Petrie’s book on the pyramids of Geezah, this record 
of his labors at the site of the Biblical Zoan,—the classical Tanis,— 
exemplify talent, trainiug, achievement in practical archeology of a rare 
and fruitful kind. The thoroughness and system of the man almost 
dispel the poetic charm which the views of the ruins of the monumental 
remains give, as we read his clear statements and precise deductions. 
He appropriates for history or art everything of value, from the inscribed 
fragment or scarab up to a lettered colossus, or the remarkable glass 
zodiac which he so fully describes in his monographic chapter on a 
lawyer's house opened in Pompeian fashion. This is scientific arche- 
ology, of which Mr. Petrie is in the van. We must consider the long 
history of the site, perhaps from the pyramid epoch ; as the home of the 
Shepherd Kings, those strange Semitic invaders; as where Sarah en- 
tered the palace of the Pharaoh, and audiences were held with Joseph 
and Moses; as for two thousand years or more the great northern 
capital of the Egyptian kings, magnificent in temples and monuments, 
and containing the greatest of all monolithic colossi, that of Rameses 
II.,— and the value of such a system of exploration by a thorough master 
is readily admitted. We are glad to note the announcement that 
Harper's Magazine is soon to publish the story of the place, with full 
illustrations, from Miss Edwards’ graphic pen. 


*Tanis, Part I. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, (With nineteen plates and plans.) 
Second Memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
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Tanis, Part I., is admirably sized and executed. The plates of monov- 
mental remains and hieroglyphic texts are spread out in a convenient 
and fitting way, that the narrow compass of an ordinary page would 
crowd or disconnect. The eye-glance here serves rather than the 
turning of many leaves. Yet the atlas-shaped memoir is no burden to 
Hold. The print is large and clear, and mistakes in English and in 
the text appear to be rare. The crossed determinative of a city is 
once or twice omitted or blurred; ank is spelt auk; Ramessu. if not 
strictly an error, is not after the best usage, which is Rameses; t is 
sometimes used for signs which require, we think, th or at least t; and 
Hebron is stated as built seven years later than Zoan. The twenty-four 
photographic views are worth the price of the book (sent to donors of 
$5), and those of the Hyksos monuments are particularly interesting. 
And here a word. 

Were there nothing else but the Hyksos or Shepherd dynasties (a 
period of five hundred years) for Mr. Petrie to dig for, his labor would 
be historically important. Joseph's Pharaoh was probably the last 
of this regal usurpation by a foreign race, and this epoch preceding the 
Thothmaic age is an important void. It is in the midst of Egypt's 
historic periods. Semiticism, “the empire of the Hittites,” is now under 
large discussion. Any light thrown by Mr. Petrie on this Egyptian 
contact with Hittite invaders and conquerors will add materially to the 
historical sequence of this people, now accepted as a nationality, and 
not a mythic race. So much for the spade in Syria as well as in the 
Delta. The varied usefulness of such an archeological labor as that at 
Tanis can hardly be given in a word.* Our author's keen eye notices 
that “the Hyksos inscriptions are always in a line down the right 
shoulder, never on the left”; while the Egyptians inscribed either side. 
The right shoulder is particularly honored in the injunction of the 
Jewish law. 

Mr. Petrie’s scientific reputation as a metrologist will now be ma- 
terially strengthened. His calculations of the size of the monster 
colossus of Rameses II. are masterly. Finding its fragments, he pro- 
ceeded to take its dimensions, which show it to have been the greatest 
of all monolithic statues known to man,— from ninety to one hundred 
feet in height,— “the glory of the capital of the Delta, towering above 
all the surrounding buildings, a figure seen for miles across the plains.” 
His table of weights and measures and contexts fully illustrates bis clear 
and deductive methods in metrology. 

The historical and chronological sequence of Mr. Petrie’s discussion 
of the monuments is the most remarkable feature of the book. His 
thoroughness leaves “no stone unturned,” but no stone is turned before 

* Prof. Howard Osgood, the eminent scholar, has said, ‘“‘ The Egy;-t Exploration 
Fund has done, and is doing, a work of such momentous importance for education 


and enlightenment in many directions that it deserves, and should have, the hearty 
sympathy and support needful to carry on its wise projects.” 
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its time. Mariette, when in charge of the museum at Boolak, had done 
some irregular labor here, in order to enrich his collection. Petrie 
properly begins with his disclosures, which take up a large part of the 
narrative. For they need recording, and they belong to the history of 
the excavations at the site. And be it here said that even now these 
labors are quite preliminary. 

Tanis, Part II., is to go on with the story. Our author's synthetic 
method is valuable; for, with the sequence, he introduces in order the 
important monumental remains in the museums, which are like ex- 
amples or came from Tanis. How he brings “ monumentals ”- together, 
historically and in fact, is illustrated by his discovery of the upper part 
(seven lines) of the famous tablet of Tirhaka, so that now we have the 
twenty-seven lines in full. 

The merits of such a work need no declaration from us. The ablest 
scholars have spoken decisively of them and of the explorations, but 
what was true largely of Pithom is true of the second memoir of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund: any intelligent reader can appreciate and 
comprehené its significant portions; antiquaries and collectors will be 
pleased with the many curios described ; the photographic views will at 
least be as a lantern lecture to all who turn its interesting pages. It is a 
valuable reminder, a substantial proof, of the value of historical research 
by the spade. Buried monumental records are of more worth to history 
than tradition or “cunningly devised fables.” Both science and true 
religion now accept such disclosures as the most conclusive of all 
evidence. Let such disclosures go on.. And here we add that the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, unendowed, should be supported. The Rev. 
W. C. Winslow (429 Beacon Street, Boston) is vice-president and 
honorary treasurer. Mr. James Russell Lowell is honorary vice- 
president. W. C. W. 

STteEpMAN’s Ports or AMERICA.* 


We have read Mr. Stedman’s book on the poets of America with much 
interest and satisfaction. He is himself a poet of fine insight and skill, 
he knows by experience the delights and the difficulties of the poetic 
art, and he has the culture necessary to a just estimate of poetic work. 
In his Victorian Poets, he gave a true and worthy account of the English 
poets of the last fifty years; and that work was in preparation for this. 
Nothing could be better in their way than his essays on Tennyson, Mrs. 
Browning, and Matthew Arnold; for his own poetic tastes and experi- 
ences enabled him to estimate them sympathetically and with a just 
insight. His essay on Browning was the only part of that volume that 
was a failure ; but Browning he touched only on the surface, and with- 
out adequate appreciation. In the present volume, however, he had no 
such difficulty in his way; for he had been long trained to aa apprecia- 
tion and a just estimate of Emerson. 


woos of America, By Edmund Clarence Stedman. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
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A true critical insight enables Mr. Stedman to deal with his subject 
in @ generous and a noble spirit, and yet in one that is eminently just 
and faithful to fact. His critical gifts are of a kind rarely to be found 
in this country, and none are more needed in our literature at the pres- 
ent time. Mr. Stedman is all the more capable as a critic because he 
is also a poet, and because he deals with his fellow-poets as co-workers 
in the same fields of creative enterprise. His wide and generous culture, 
and his familiarity with other literatures, do not hinder him from 
being just to the special poetic conditions existing in this country. The 
brief period covered by our literature, and the fact of its being an off- 
shoot from the British, made it difficult for the critic to do full justice 
to the little which has as yet been accomplished in this country. Instead 
of having a long background of historie condition-, the only poetic 
schools on which the poet could dwell with any satisfaction are those 
almost of our own day. In spite of these limitations, Mr. Stedman has 
produced a work we can look on with just pride, and one that is likely 
to be of considerable importance in its influence on our future poetry. 

In his first chapter, Mr. Stedman deals with the first two centuries 
of American literature, and points out very clearly why it was that 
nothing was done in poetry during the colonial era. The conditions of 
material struggle, pedantry in culture, and the overshadowing presence 
of English literature, are all faithfully weighed, and assigned their due 
influence. He also calls attention to the absence of a true criticism as 
one of the reasons why better work has not been done in poetry. The 
“lack of those high and exquisite standards of criticism which have 
been established in older lands” is even at present one of the mo=t 
serious of all hindrances to the development of a true American litera- 
ture. But Mr. Stedman does not at all forget the other factor in the 
development of a national literature, and that is the presence and infiu- 
ence of individual genius. Mr. Howells has recently sneered at the 
idea of genius in literature, but that is a false conclusion. With a 
true insight into the conditions of the highest literary creation, Mr. 
Stedman says: “Too little allowance is made for the surprises of genius. 
We forget that now and then some personage comes without a summons, 
like a stray leader from the skies; that works appear under adverse 
circumstances, so new, so strong, so revolutionary, as to seem inspired 
creations,— men and works that overleap the stage: of development, 
that demand the spiritual factor, the personal equation, tae allowance 
for exception, in the problem of national growth. In the absence of a 
sunlit atmosphere, they shine by inward light. and communicate heat 
and lustre to their surroundings.” 

In his second chapter, Mr. Stedman considers the early American 
poets individually and in their general characteristics. He also con- 
siders the manner in which the poets have dealt with American char- 
acter and scenery, and shows what the influence of these on poetry itself. 
With the third chapter, he passes to a careful and systematic study of 
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Bryant; and this is followed by chapters on Whittier, Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Poe, Holmes, Lowell, Whitman, and Taylor. Each of these 
studies is delightful in expression, instinct with truth, and informed of 
the finest appreciation. Here and there, one might find fault, if he 
cared so to do; but the whole outcome of this work is so much better 
than anything we had before of critical writing that the finding faults 
would be quite out of place. 

In his last chapter, Mr. Stedman deals with the minor and the later 
poets. He touches briefly on all these, but too briefly to give the just 
estimate which some of them deserve. The real interest of the chapter 
is in his words about the present prospects of poetry. This final chap 
ter shows Mr. Stedman at his best as a critic, and he has made a true 
diagnosis of the life of American poetry at the present time. His 
account is not at all flattering, but it is truthful and just. The limita- 
tions which come from realism he has clearly estimated, as well as those 
which arise from the desire to make poetry an art only. Here is a just 
summing up of the present conditions of the poetic art: “If the people 
care little for current poetry, is it not because that poetry cares little 
for the people, and fails to assume its vantage-ground? . Busying itself 
with intricacies of form and sound and imagery, it scarcely deigns to 
reach the general heart. Your skill is admirable, say the people, and of 
interest to your own guild; but we ask that it shall be used to some pur- 
pose. Convey to us the intellect and passion wherewith poets are 
thought to be endowed, the gloom and glory of human life, the national 
aspiration, the pride of the past and vision of the future.” In his final 
estimate of the poetry of the present time, however, the attitude of Mr. 
Stedman is one of hope. He does not see much of accomplishment, 
but he does find many indications of promise for the near future. At 
present, the poets are gathering strength and insight for new and higher 
efforts ; ior poetry has by no means passed away in any part of its true 
influence. . Gwe c. 
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